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THE NET 


BY R. G. MILLS 


THE capstan mountings are just as 
we left them seventeen years ago. 
In that southern reach of the Canal 
between Suez and the Little Bitter 
Lake, along the west embankment 
and stretching for as far as the eye 
can see, there remains an unbroken 
line of concrete cylinders, each one 
exactly twenty-five metres from the 
next, standing on the sand like so 
many dustbins in a suburban street. 
When we built them during the 
war each mounting carried an iron 
capstan-barrel, but these have long 
since been removed for scrap, with 
all the paraphernalia that went with 
them. Somebody must have made 
a nice profit out of the expensive 
N 


equipment which operated our net. 
It stretched for ten kilometres. 

I asked the young American pilot 
who was taking our ship through the 
Canal if he knew the history of these 
little knobs which still protruded 
from the sand, but he shook his 
head. 

** No, sir,” he said, “ we’re mostly 
pretty new around these parts, and 
few of us would know the story. 
Nothing to do with the navigation, 
I guess. Port a bit, Quartermaster 
—as you go,” and he busied himself 
once more with his stop-watch and 
notebook. I might have told him 
that during the war navigation in 
the Canal had depended quite a 
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lot on our net, but one must not 
distract a pilot from his job. 

The Master joined me on the 
wing of the bridge and I asked him 
if he remembered the net. 

“Spread it every night to catch 
mines,” I told him, “all over this 
section for about ten kilometres south 
of Geneifa.” 

“Can’t say I remember a net,” 
said the Master, “ but I know they 
once kept us waiting for five days 
down at Suez while they swept the 
channel. Second mate of a tanker 
I was at the time. We felt like a 
sitting duck, I can tell you, anchored 
there in the moonlight and watching 
the bombers come in low overhead. 
Luckily they passed us by.” 

“Yes, they were nearly all mine- 
laying raids in the early part of ’41. 
The story went that the German 
pre-war Canal pilots were leading 
the raids and knew just where best 
to lay the stuff.” 

“We used to bring up the rear 
of the convoy in those days,” the 
Master went on, “but you never 
knew when you would step on a 
mine, did you ? ” 

“ Well, I hoped I did,” I answered, 
“we were supposed to deal with 
the mines before we let a convoy 
through. The trouble was to spot 
them as they fell.” 

“You must have had a tidy 
number of minewatchers, then ; it’s 
close on a hundred miles from Suez 
to Port Said.” 

“That was the trouble,” I told 
him, “we had to depend on the 
Egyptian Army for minewatching. 
Fat lot of use it was relying on 


them, and so we had to build the 
net.” 

“Did you ever catch anything in 
this net?” asked the Master, sus- 
picious of having his leg pulled. 

“Well, not exactly,” I had to 
agree, “it was designed to catch 
parachute mines, but by the time 
the net was completed they had 
given up parachutes. However, it 
could show up the hole pretty clearly 
where anything dropped through it, 
and that was just as good. You 
can usually blow up a mine if you 
can find it.” 

** Funny to think Nasser may have 
been guarding your net,” said the 
Master. He knocked out his pipe 
and turned to the pilot. “Put you 
down as soon as we are past Geneifa, 
Pilot? Ill get the Chief Officer 
on deck.” And then, as he moved 
away to the wheelhouse, he added, 
** Ought to make quite an interesting 
yarn, how the Canal was kept open 
in those days.” 

Maybe he was right. I glanced 
at the dials on Geneifa station as 
we passed to see when the ship 
ahead of us had gone by. Between 
one laden tanker and the next they 
were allowing a forty minutes’ inter- 
val, I observed, and it was nearly 
sunset by the time the tail of our 
convoy reached the lake. We would 
have shut the Canal at this time in 
the war. “ Bugler ought to be stand- 
ing by,” I reflected, as I remembered 
the Admiral’s advice when he had 
sent for me. 


I had been summoned unexpect- 
edly to a meeting in the flagship’s 
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after-cabin and I wondered then 
what was in the wind. That was in 
February *41. I had just shipped 
a brass-hat and was rather pleased 
with myself, but I could not think 
of any particular talent to cause 
anyone to demand my services. It 
turned out that I happened to be, 
as the Admiral was kind enough to 
describe me, “the only ‘gash’ 
Commander in the Fleet.” 

He explained to me in a breezy 
summary of the situation what a 
pot-mess there would be on the 
Canal if we could not think up 
some quicker way of dealing with 
the mines. At that time it used to 
take more than a week to clear the 
channel after every raid. 

“They don’t need to drop mines,” 
the Admiral said, “a load of ruddy 
bricks would be just as effective 
unless we can spot where they drop. 
Can’t sweep bricks,” and he glared 
at me. 

“No, sir,” I hastened to agree. 
It was quite true. Conventional 
methods of sweeping were no good 
if they failed to blow up the mines. 
A means of really accurate spotting 
was urgently needed. 

“So there may be something in 
this idea of a net,” he went on, and 
he waited for me to comment. “ Well, 
say something.” 

“Tt sounds a tall order, sir,” I 
ventured, “to net a hundred miles 
of Canal.” 

“Say twenty miles then, maybe 
ten.” The Admiral made it sound 
a trivial task. “All we want to 
look out for is the rocky part of the 
channel, We can dredge round a 





wreck where there’s a sandy bottom. 
Can’t risk a ship going up on the 
rocky part, though. Take us weeks 
to clear it.” 

“I was wondering how you were 
going to set about it, sir,” I began. 

“Tm not going to set about it, 
boy. You are.” 

So that was that. I must have 
shown my dismay ; for quite frankly 
it sounded like one of those jobs 
which I had no idea how to tackle. 

“You're a Commander, aren’t 
you?” I was asked. “ You're a 
seaman, I take it. Any seaman 
knows how to handle a rope.” 

Put like that there was no argu- 
ment. To remind a naval officer 
that he is a seaman is a sure way of 
making him attempt the impossible. 

“You will probably get some help 
from the Gyppo Army. I can’t 
spare any hands. What you’ll want,” 
and I could see a twinkle in his eye, 
“is a bugler to sound the ‘G’ at 
sunset when you spread the net, 
and a couple of ‘ G’s’ next morning 
as a signal to furl. Just a matter 
of seamanship, boy. But, mark you, 
this has got to be done at the rush. 
Any questions ? ” 

“Just one thing, sir.” I was 
greatly daring. “I am wondering 
how much money I shall need——” 

“ Money?” The mere mention 
of such a word was offensive to a 
sailor. “‘ What the blazes has money 
to do with you? We can leave that 
to their Lordships to decide. You 
may have a hundred pounds as an 
advance,” he added, with the air ~ 
of a Treasury official unlocking the 
Bank of England. 
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And such was my briefing. I 
took my leave and went up on deck 
in search of a boat to return me to 
my ship. On the way I paused to 
seek comfort from a brother officer 
on the quarter-deck. 

“Any idea how far a hundred 
quid will go in the big business 
world, Tom ? ” I grumbled. 

But I was interrupted by a voice 
which had followed me up from the 
* cuddy.’ 

“When I instruct an officer to 
carry out a job at the rush, I mean at 
the rush——” was all I waited to 
hear. I dived down the gangway 
and jumped into the boat. The 
job had started. 

Now there are many ways of 
beginning an undertaking of this 
sort. Time for thought was wanted, 
maybe, but above all I needed some- 
one to think with, someone who knew 
about nets. I must have a staff. 
And I went in search of the Captain 
of the Fleet, whose office records 
held the secret of every officer’s 
particular specialisation. 

Here I had a slice of luck; for 
I found that a certain R.N.R. Skipper, 
Mr Beavis, who had been the pro- 
prietor of a prosperous trawler 
business in peace-time, was now 
wasting his precious knowledge in 
the Boom Defence Depot of Alex- 
andria. I made a bid for his tem- 
porary release for Special Service 
and then made my way ashore, en 
route for the Canal Area. 

On my way to find some transport, 
I stopped at the Club to seek 
inspiration in a ‘ quick one.’ Here 
I had my second lucky break, for 


I ran into an old friend of mine, 
Serge Orloff. He was just the man 
for this sort of job. Serge came 
of a distinguished Russian émigré 
family, with Winchester and Oxford 
behind him, but just now he was 
disguised as a Sub-Lieutenant (E) 
of the R.N.V.R. I remembered 
him as a man with a gift for languages, 
and that he had had some sort of 
business dealings in Egypt before 
the war. He was sure to know a 
lot of people in Cairo, and that 
would be a tremendous help. I 
badly needed a man of my own age 
to help me, and Serge would prove 
inspiring company. I felt sure it 
should not be difficult for the Navy 
to spare a Temporary Sub-Lieutenant 
(E), R.N.V.R. 

“Good ship Valiant has gone 
off, leaving me in hospital,” he 
grumbled, and called for two gins. 

** T last saw her off Malta steaming 
west, I believe,” I told him. 

* Probably,” he said, “‘now nobody 
wants a poor bloody sub-lieutenant.” 

“I do,” I said firmly. ‘“ Drink 
up and pack a bag. You are going 
to help me to fix a net over the 
Suez Canal.” 

A telephone call was sufficient to 
decide his immediate future, and 
now we had the nucleus of that very 
Special Service team, to be known 
Officially as Brackets N for Nets 
and, unofficially, by a number of 
less complimentary titles. 

Within the next twenty-four hours 
the three of us converged upon 
Ismailia, which was—and still is— 
the centre of the Canal’s activities. 
We found a hard-pressed naval staff 
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of retired and R.N.V.R. officers 
grappling with the daily flow of 
thousands of tons of Allied shipping 
through a canal which was mined 
regularly on every moonlit night. 
Here, too, was to be found the 
fourth member of our team, one 
Henri Rauby, who had once served 
in a French cavalry regiment and 
was now a civil engineer in the 
service of the Canal Company. 

We soon found that Henri had a 
soul above non-military duties and 
had already bent his quick and 
inventive brain to the very problem 
of how a net might be constructed 
to deal with this mining menace. 
In fact, it was he in the first place 
who had sold the idea of a net to 
the powers that be. To our mind, 
this chap had a lot to answer for 
and, since he had plenty to say, it 
seemed the line of least resistance 
to incorporate him in the team. 

Henri was to prove a valuable 
ally; for besides his qualifications 
as an engineer, he had a great gift 
for improvisation, and inexhaustible 
energy. Thanks largely to his fertile 
imagination we never lacked ideas, 
and it was refreshing to have a 
colleague with a complete disregard 
for British conventions in general 
and for our Service customs in par- 
ticular. Moreover, he knew the Canal 
Company and how best to handle 
his French colleagues. And he had 
a Frenchman’s nose for beauty, so 
we seldom lacked for company in 
our leisure moments. 

Taking it by and large, we formed 
a fairly representative team of in- 
ventors, with one Frenchman, one 


émigré Russian, one British naval 
officer to hold the ring, and one pro- 
fessional deep-sea fisherman. Given 
time and a skilled organisation behind 
us we could see our way to success, 
but time was against us and we had 
no organisation at all. It had to be 
created. 

I think that at this stage I, as the 
leader of the team, was the least 
confident of success. I had none 
of the inventor’s desire to put 
theories to a practical test. I had 
no practical experience in handling 
nets, nor could I see where nets on 
such a huge scale were to come from. 
I had no ship’s company to draw 
upon, no organised base, no stores 
and no transport. Worst of all, the 
Canal seemed a very unfriendly 
stretch of water and very much 
wider than it looks on a map. 

The deep-water channel is the 
only regular feature of the Canal 
and this is sixty metres in width. 
On either side it slopes gradually 
to an uneven foreshore, but for the 
most part the banks are a hundred 
and eighty metres apart. Thus it 
needs a powerful megaphone and 
even stronger lungs to make oneself 
intelligible across the water. But 
the worst feature of the Canal, from 
our point of view, was the uneven 
nature of the banks. 

Along the west shore there is a 
fairly regular embankment and a 
tow-path some ten feet above the 
level of the water. This is the only 
made-up part of the bank on either 
side, and behind the tow-path thers 
is a vast mound of soft sand, rising 
in places to thirty feet, which offers 
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no solid foundation at all. We should 
require mechanical means for hauling 
on ropes, whatever our ultimate net 
might be, and I could see no suit- 
able ground for setting up capstans 
or any other contraption. Even the 
road lies a hundred yards or so 
from the Canal bank, and between 
the roadway and the Canal the 
ground is partly desert and partly 
bog. 

The weather dismayed me, too; 
for smooth water seemed choppy 
enough when viewed from a small 
felucca, and the evening breeze rose 
to gale force on many days. Nor, 
I think, had any of us four bargained 
for the tide, which ran at four knots 
in certain winds. 

Altogether, I found the prospect 
most discouraging. However, Rauby 
had borrowed from the Canal Com- 
pany a small team of Arabs to do 
the donkey-work for us, and we set 
to work to test the behaviour of 
three sorts of net. The first was a 
bottom-net, into which a mine was 
supposed to subside and then be 
hove ashore for destruction. Oddly 
enough, I believe this is what I 
had been intended to make. The 
floating net was the next obvious 
variation, provided enough light coir 
rope could be found for the purpose. 
The third kind of net was what 
Rauby envisaged, and this was a 
suspension net, to be supported some- 
how so as to span the water, and 
designed to catch parachute mines 
in its mesh. However fanciful this 
seemed at first, the suspension net 
was to be the only possible solution. 
For a start, we all worked together 
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for one week to try for ourselves 
what sort of net might work. We 
soon found out that a floating net 
was not the answer. Not only did 
it require immense quantities of 
floats, but it could not be seen on 
the surface, so that an object landing 
in midstream simply would not be 
detected from either bank. But 
perhaps we were finally discouraged 
from a floating net by our one big 
experiment in this line. We had 
mustered all procurable lifebuoys, 
cork floats, wooden floats, children’s 
inflatable lifebelts and even rubber 
balloons, and we had finally launched 
an impressive net of nearly an acre 
in size. Alas, the wind and the 
current took charge, and we had 
drifted a mile downstream, pursued 
by a fleet of motor-boats and feluccas, 
before we could bring the mon- 
strosity to a halt. We could not 
imagine twenty miles of this sort of 
net. 

We had equal difficulties with a 
trawl-net, which invariably fouled 
some obstruction in the mud and 
required scores of men to haul 
ashore. Moreover, there was not 
enough heavy rope in Egypt to 
manufacture such a net. On the 
other hand, a very light aerial net, 
suspended from wires over the Canal 
and draped across telegraph-poles, 
seemed to offer promise of success. 
We agreed that we needed several 
hundred telegraph-poles, a vast sup- 
ply of light string or cotton, and 
something instead of wire to support 
the weight of the net. For wire was 
quite unobtainable in Egypt. 

At the end of a week of really 
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hard work I summoned our first 
serious progress meeting. 

“We all agree, do we,” I said, 
“that it has got to be a suspension 
net, or nothing at all?” The others 
nodded agreement. 

“If we are to concentrate on 
this,” I went on, “we'll pack up 
all other experiments and each mem- 
ber of the team will be given sole 
charge of developing one department 
of the suspension net. As a start, 
Beavis, will you take over the net 
manufacture and round up some 
fellow-seamen to help you ?” 

“ Aye,” said the Skipper, “ but 
I don’t want any foreign ideas on 
net-making,” and he looked severely 
at Rauby. “ You leave it to me, 
Commander, and I'll get a net made. 
All I need from you is the size and 
shape of the net you want, the size 
of the mesh we are to work to and 
some decent cotton rope.” 

“ How about men?” I said; “you 
can’t have sailors.” 

“TY don’t want any so-called 
sailors,” Beavis replied with some 
scorn, “all I want is fishermen. 
I hear there are hundreds of fishing- 
folk out of work now up at Port 
Said or Suez and Ill get my tabs 
on them.” 

“And I think I can help with 
the cotton production,” said Orloff. 
“T know the Egyptian cotton people 
well and in peace-time I found them 
very efficient to deal with. If you’ll 
let me contact the Embassy, I think 
I know the way a commercial affair 
of this sort would be started.” 

“ Splendid,” said I. “ Serge is 
O.C. Cotton. Now, Henri, be a 


good chap and dream up some way 
of getting a substitute for wire and 
we shall be home and dry.” 

“I think I have an idea,” said 
Henri, in much the same voice as 
Yvonne Arnaud used in the old 
Aldwych farces. (This expression 
later came to have a sinister meaning ; 
for it usually entailed scrubbing out 
all progress on one line in favour 
of some entirely new refinement.) 
But if Henri saw his way to making 
jackstays without wire he must be 
the genius we needed. 

“ By virtue of my brass-hat, I 
had better deal with G.H.Q. on 
all matters of supply,” I said, “‘ and 
I will handle the money. Mean- 
while, we want a car to ourselves, 
a lorry for stores, a base near the 
water and somewhere to live.” 

“JT think I have an idea, mon 
cher Commandant. Let us have a 
houseboat to live in.” Henri went 
on to explain that the Canal Com- 
pany used houseboats sometimes for 
their workers afloat, and all we 
needed was the loan of one to be 
adapted as a base and as a home. 

With that we dispersed, Serge 
and I heading for Cairo, Beavis for 
Port Said, and Henri in search of 
a houseboat and a reliable cook. 

It would take too long to describe 
all our dealings in Cairo, where a 
military machine, more formidable 
than Whitehall itself, had been built 
up in the Semiramis Hotel. How- 
ever, my personal introduction from 
the C.-in-C. opened all doors and 
the soldiers could not have been 
more helpful. True enough, they 
raised an eyebrow when they learnt 
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our business, but they knew far 
better than we did how much Canal 
tonnage was needed to keep the 
8th Army supplied, and if a net 
might prove the solution, let there 
be a net. 

So on my first visit I secured not 
only a lorry and a superb Hupmobile 
from a private source, labelled ‘ For 
General Staff only,’ but also demands 
on India and East Africa for hemp 
and sisal in quantities that made 
me gasp. On the subject of manu- 
facturing firms the Army offered us 
few ideas; for every reputable firm 
in Egypt was said to be engaged at 
full pressure on top priority work. 
Events showed that this was not 
the case, but I had to select likely 
manufacturers from among firms 
whose loyalty and security were 
suspect. 

Meanwhile Serge had had fruitful 
interviews with the Misr cotton 
combine, and we had earmarked 
for a start thirty tons of a light 
cotton line to specifications to be 
supplied later. We still had little 
idea about size, weight or strength 
of ‘string’ needed, but we were 
beginning to know more about cotton 
rope than we had -ever thought 
possible. 

Serge and I returned to Ismailia 
in grand style, proud possessors of 
the best car on the Canal and with 
our sense of importance grossly in- 
flated. Meanwhile Henri had got us 
a double-decker houseboat, berthed 
near Geneifa station at the northern- 
most end of the southern stretch of 
Canal. He was reticent about his 
‘idea’ for wire, but our makeshift 
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store was now filled with oxygen- 
flasks and welding apparatus, so we 
knew he had something up his sleeve, 

Skipper Beavis had perhaps the 
best news of all. He strode into 
the office bringing with him a short, 
stocky and immensely tough-looking 
Arab whom he introduced as Abdou 
Mograby. He and Beavis were ap- 
parently blood-brothers, for Abdou 
‘controlled ’ all the Port Said fisher- 
men. “ Verra good men, my God, 
sorr,” he said. “You want fifty 
men, a hundred men, I get for you. 
Twenty piastres a day they want, 
very good men, my God, sorr.” 
We haggled a bit and closed on the 
order for fifty men for a start, at 
fifteen piastres (about half a crown) 
a day, which was nearly double the 
labourer’s wage of those days. 

Abdou became a most loyal and 
efficient manager of labour, although 
his methods were crude and even 
brutal at times. He had untiring 
energy of an elephantine sort, a 
shrewd understanding of the task 
and a boisterous good humour. His 
ancestors were probably distinguished 
slave-drivers, for Abdou was certainly 
a driving force. 

A fortnight from our starting date 
we began production, and I estab- 
lished at Moascar, on the outskirts 
of Ismailia, our future net factory 
by taking over a square mile of 
desert that had been roped off for 
a military dump. We encircled it 
with barbed wire and guards and 
such security measures as we could 
devise, but were at a loss for a suit- 
able notice on the gate. Beavis 
solved this in his simple ,way, and 
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on my second visit I saw a huge 
board entitled ADMIRALTY WorKS. 
At my next visit some wag had 
added SOMETIMES, and the factory 
remained under the title of ‘Admiralty 
Works Sometimes’ for the rest of 
our occupation. 

Beavis and I pegged out on the 
sand the shape of each net to be 
made. My particular contribution 
was to lay the lines exactly at right 
angles to one another since I could 
work a sextant and the others could 
not. We decided, after some experi- 
ment, on nets of sixty metres by 
twenty-five, this being the smallest 
size needed to cover the deep-water 
channel, and the biggest net that 
could be held in suspension. 

Serge came in one day about 
this time and asked me, “ Have 
you ever heard of spun concrete ?” 
I had to confess that this was new 
to me. 

“IT met a man in Cairo who 
apparently makes pylons from spun 
concrete, and he tells me they might 
do instead of telegraph-poles.” 

This really was good news, because 
telegraph-poles in huge numbers 
were out of the question. I told 
Serge to follow it up and have the 
factory seen by an expert. In the 
end it proved to be the answer, 
and in due course a contract for eight 
hundred of these concrete poles was 
given to this firm. Excellent they 
were, too, being far lighter to erect 
than wooden poles, and flexible 
enough to bend under strain instead 
of fracturing. 

By now we were fairly committed 
to extensive trials, and the time had 
N2 
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come when Admiralty approval was 
needed for the spending of pretty 
bigsums of money. Hitherto, White- 
hall had known that we were toying 
with an idea, but I doubt if anyone 
took us seriously. The first reaction 
of their Lordships was a signal to 
the Commander-in-Chief, Mediter- 
ranean, saying, ‘We estimate you 
will need thirteen million miles of 
string.’ And this produced a reply 
agreeing that the quantity needed 
might reach astonishing figures, but 
adding, ‘ We measure string by the 
ton.’ Eventually approval came for 
us to go ahead, limiting our net to 
ten kilometres only of the Canal. 
It seemed sufficient to us, since so 
far we had not covered even a 
hundred yards of water. 

So, in April, we installed a trials 
area near Geneifa and set up base 
stores and a camp for the trials 
party. The most important experi- 
ment, apart from testing the various 
types of net, was to test Rauby’s 
substitute for wire. We first saw 
it being towed down the road behind 
a lorry, looking like a long black 
snake. Then we saw it was a steel 
rod about a hundred and fifty feet 
long. 

“* What on earth is that, Henri ?” 
we asked. 

* Ah ha,” he answered. “ This 
is just one of my ideas. It is what 
you would say ‘ very French,’ Com- 
mandant. Here we have a master- 
piece of the soudure.” 

We inspected the thing with some | 
suspicion. What Henri had done 
was to weld together a number of 
strips of ‘ reinforcing bar,’ such as 
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builders use for the reinforcement 
of concrete. It made a sturdy- 
looking rod, but we doubted if it 
would stand a heavy pull. 

“We must have a try,” said 
Henri. 

** By all means have a trial, Henri,” 
I said, “ but can we get enough of 
the stuff? Are there sufficient 
welders for the job?” 

“* Cher Commandant,” said Henri, 
“there is a new airfield by our 
camp. There are hundreds of tons 
of steel bar all waiting for the Royal 
Navy to take away. That will be 
your try.” 

“Very well, if it works, I will 
have a try,” I said, and we pro- 
ceeded to test the rod. It was 
astonishingly strong, despite the thir- 
teen joints which the width of water 
required. It also had the great 
merit of flexibility, being smooth 
enough to haul easily across the sand 
and, when not in use, lie very snugly 
on the bottom of the Canal. Above 
all other considerations we found 
that there was plenty of steel bar 
of this sort and we had no need to 
borrow part of the runway. 

I well remember that first ‘ try ’ ; 
for no sooner had we dragged the 
bar across the Canal than we saw 
to our horror the Formidable ap- 
proaching. It was too late to signal 
the aircraft carrier to stop, and we 
held our breath while she passed 
safely across our bar, with only a 
foot or so between her screws and 
the bottom. 

I had to agree that Henri had done 
us proud, and we forthwith prepared 
to make more than four hundred of 


these rods, each with its thirteen 
joints. 

It was about this time that we 
argued endlessly on how the net 
was to be hove across the Canal 
and what was the cheapest way to 
haul taut the jackstays. So far we 
had used a variety of hand-capstans, 
but the manufacture of these in big 
numbers might prove a worry. 

There was a local school of thought 
which favoured using camels, these 
being the cheapest form of haulage 
in the country and easy to come by. 
The Army was solidly in favour of 
mechanisation, using either obsolete 
tanks or some tracked vehicle. We 
went our various ways to put theory 
to the test, and I had an interview 
with B.T.E. in Cairo, where an 
imposing Brigadier presided over a 
Woolworth Empire. 

“I want some tanks,” I said by 
way of an opening pleasantry, half 
expecting to be chucked out forth- 
with. 

“Certainly, Commander, tanks. 
Let me see,” and he pressed a 
number of buttons on his desk. A 
brisk and determined sergeant came 
in and stamped to attention. 

** Commander needing tanks, Ser- 
geant.” 

“ Lightish tanks, if you have 
them,” I said, thinking maybe any 
decent tank should now be with 
8th Army. 

“Tanks, light, Sergeant. How 
many, Commander ? ” 

“Oh, about half a dozen, if you 
can spare them, please.” 

“ Tanks light six, Sergeant. When? 
Today ? Tomorrow ?” 
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“Tomorrow morning would be 
fine, thanks.” 

“ Tanks light six, Sergeant, ready 
at o-six-0-o hours tomorrow Tues- 
day.” 

“ Sir,” said the Sergeant, snapping 
his notebook and saluting, “ where 
are they to report ?” 

“Well,” I said, “I am staying 
the night in Ismailia at the French 
Club. If they might pick me up 
there it would be most convenient.” 

“Tanks light-type Whippet six 
in number 0-six-0-o tomorrow Tues- 
day, Sergeant, at French Club, 
Ismailia. Now, Commander, what 
else can we do for you ?” 

I left B.T.E. thinking that one of 
my legs should be shorter than the 
other, but next morning, sharp at six, 
the peace of Ismailia was disturbed 
by a rumbling of track vehicles, and 
the six tanks small-type Whippet 
were at the door. 

I thoroughly enjoyed my first drive 
in a tank, but unwisely I embarked 
on a private trial of my own when 
still half-way to our camp. I then 
learnt why Whippet tanks were for 
sale to the Royal Navy instead of 
being the spearhead of the Army’s 
attack. They just did not go on 
sand. By the time all six had 
bogged down and I had had to share 
my driver’s breakfast, I realised how 
that Brigadier had had the laugh 
on me. 

Meantime, a troop of camels was 
on hand at the testing-ground and 
making a fine mess of our clean 
Swept sand. One of these beasts 
was duly harnessed to a tow-line 
and as he rose from the sand to take 


the weight an expectant hush fell 
on all around. Alas! camels may 
be light on fuel and they may carry 
heavy loads, but this was a non- 
pulling camel. He expressed this 
as forcibly as a camel can by standing 
stock-still and puddling the arena 
with a gusto that an elephant might 
have envied. 

“‘ Capstans are cleaner, I think,” 
said Serge, and how right he was. 

That same day we ordered four 
hundred steel warping-drums to be 
put in hand and the civil engineers 
got busy on how best to place them 
in the sand. (Each mounting was 
to need a cubic metre of concrete, 
and each of those four hundred 
concrete mountings is still in place 
after seventeen years. We built 
them to outlast the war.) 

Many other designs of equipment 
had to undergo trials of their own. 
Firstly, the cotton was submitted to 
all manner of tests for weight, break- 
ing strain, shrinkage, behaviour in 
salt water and flexibility of handling. 
As a result, our specifications for 
cotton rope were precise, and some 
thirty tons of the stuff were being 
churned out by the mills. At eighteen 
piastres a kilo this little order was 
to cost about five thousand pounds. 

The second of the series of experi- 
ments was longer and far more 
frustrating, since we could devise no 
simple way for making the net slide 
across a jackstay. We tried rings 
which jammed; then double-rings 
which set up excessive friction ; 
finally a most complicated sliding . 
sleeve, having a self - lubricating 
device, had to be adopted, and 
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we needed twenty thousand to be 
made ! 

Thirdly, Mr Beavis had his own 
experiments to conduct; for the 
type of net a trawler uses is quite 
unsuitable for suspension purposes. 
The first lot of nets pulled out of 
shape like wet socks, but finally we 
worked out a design that held its 
shape. This comprised a sisal rope 
perimeter, with a chess-board pat- 
tern of lighter crossing-ropes from 
each side. On top of this rope 
framework the cotton-mesh was laced. 
All this seamanship had to be 
taught to a bunch of Arabs none 
of whom understood a word of 
English. Admiralty Works Some- 
times was a place worth a visit in 
those days of frenzied dumb show. 

At this point, namely in early 
May, we were obliged to call a halt 
in constructional progress, since we 
wanted that time for the various 
pieces of equipment to be manufac- 
tured, tested and finally delivered 
on site. We needed numerous stores, 
workshops, a small fleet of boats, 
lorries, tents and, above all, a good 
supply of fresh water. We sank our 
own wells, erected our own tented 
settlements, organised the men’s 
*bus services and wrestled with 
interminable accounts. My {100 
imprest had risen substantially to 
some {£5000, since wages alone 
were running at about £500 a week, 
and the petty-cash account became 
quite a nightmare. We had to draw 
up our own scales of pay, overtime, 
bonus payments and insurance 
schemes, since we were dealing with 
heavy weights and accidents were 


plentiful. A few extra officers and 
men were grudgingly lent to augment 
my staff, and paperwork of all kinds 
began to flow. 

As I had a lot of explaining to 
do at this time on how our net 
would finally work and where it 
should be, a short description of it 
here may be helpful. 

Firstly, the site was selected in 
the rocky part of the Canal where 
dredging would have been almost 
impossible. The purpose of the 
poles or concrete pylons was to lift 
the jackstays clear of the water by 
night. These pylons were erected 
on each side of the Canal at twenty- 
five-metre intervals along the bank. 
At the top of each was a sheave 
or pulley through which rope would 
run easily. 

From pylon to pylon stretched 
the jackstays made of steel rods 
welded to form a flexible wire rope. 
To each end of these steel rods we 
secured lengths of some fifty feet 
of rope which were led through 
the sheaves of the pylons. On the 
east bank the jackstay was made 
fast permanently and on top of it 
rested the net. On the west shore 
were capstans to haul taut the jack- 
stays every evening before spreading 
the net. At daylight we ‘let go’ 
the jackstays after furling the net, 
and the long steel rods dropped 
into the Canal, where they rested 
in the mud, being heavy enough not 
to be disturbed by the wash of ships 
passing over them. 

The net, slithering over the jack- 
stays, was pulled over the Canal by 
light ropes led to wooden winches. 
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Each twenty-five-metre length of net 
was laced to the adjoining one to 
form a two hundred metres ‘ section,’ 
this being as much as one overseer 
could supervise. 

To mend holes in the net the 
boatmen had only to apply a patch 
of netting, lace it on loosely and cut 
away the surplus part of the patch. 

Fortunately, at this time there 
was a lull in the enemy’s mining 
campaign, and we supposed that their 
bombers had been switched to the 
campaign in Greece and Crete. The 
lull was a blessing to us, for we 
used it as a most essential training 
period. 

So far, we had operated only on 
days when we had a trial to carry 
out. We had used the same men 
and the same equipment day after 
day and had made an efficient trials 
squad. These men were later to 
become gang overseers with respon- 
sibility for working a section of the 
Canal entirely on their own, and so 
we began to work our trials section 
regularly in all weathers. We learnt 
quite a lot in that time, and got a 
fair idea of the number of spare 
parts needed, and what stocks of 
stores had to be kept in immediate 
readiness. 

It may sound irregular, but the 
post of Senior Foreman of Stores 
had to be entrusted to Joseph, our 
Egyptian chauffeur. He had been 
with us on every trial and used to 
keep the necessary spares in the 
boot of our car. After some months 
Joseph was the only person who 
could remember by name the innum- 
erable gadgets we needed. Strange 
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to say, he was a great success in a 
very responsible post. 

We also had a lot of fun with 
our ‘ Security’ measures. We were 
forced to rely on the Egyptian Army 
to guard our supplies and this led 
to some embarrassing incidents. 
Things disappeared, inquiries were 
instituted, and always we were assured 
that some wretched soldier had been 
flogged. But once the search led 
us to the Colonel’s own house, and 
valuable quantities of our rope were 
found in his garage. By trial and 
error we learnt the modest rake-off 
that was expected by each senior 
officer in the Egyptian Army, police, 
customs or frontier patrols, all of 
whom had access to the Canal. 

Meanwhile all the ‘ engineering’ 
was by now let to contract, and the 
expert supervision of the technical 
work was entrusted to fully qualified 
Admiralty officials. We had pro- 
gressed rather beyond the scope of 
the original band of inventors except 
in the matter of net-making, which 
remained for all time Skipper Beavis’ 
* pigeon.’ 

Indeed, Admiralty Works Some- 
times was a hive of organised activity, 
the cycle of work being calculated 
exactly to each day’s output, and 
that was rated as ten nets, or the 
equivalent of two hundred and fifty 
metres of protected water. Of this, 
twenty per cent was set aside as 
reserve, for we anticipated a heavy 
bill for depreciation, so our time 
schedule for the whole ten kilometres . 
had to be geared to a fifty days’—or 
two months’—programme. 

It was a fascinating process to 





watch. First the cotton rope was 
off-loaded from lorries into a well- 
guarded store, when the day’s stint 
was doled out to the ‘ coolie gang.’ 
These were mostly wives and children 
whose job it was to soak the cotton 
in brine, stretch it, remove the kinks 
and lay it up into balls of string in 
readiness for the next day’s ‘ knitting.’ 
The actual ‘ knitting’ process was 
entrusted to a select band of elderly 
fishermen whom we called the Pen- 
sioners. It was easy work, conducted 
in the shade of palm-trees, and 
required no supervision once the 
men understood how to make the 
exact size needed. I think our final 
mesh was about ten-inch square, 
made on wooden slats in the same 
way as is rabbit-netting, but using 
the ‘ Beavis’ knots. The Pensioners’ 
daily output was collected into 
baskets at sundown and carefully 
weighed. Each day’s output then 
became the raw material for the 
net-makers’ work on the morrow. 
The net-makers were all active 
fishermen and their duties covered 
three stages. One gang laid out 
the perimeter rope and spliced in 
the reinforcing lines which crossed 
from side to side. The second stage 
consisted in laying on the ‘ knitted’ 
sections, lacing them up and securing 
the rings along each side of the net. 
The final stage came as each batch 
of five nets was loaded on to a lorry, 
one trip in the morning and one 
after dinner. Each load was accom- 


panied by two of the net-makers, 
who thereafter were to become the 
‘operators’ of that section on the 
Canal. 
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Thus, as the work progressed, the 
factory gradually lost its able-bodied 
workers and the active-service gang 
increased along the Canal banks. 

The work seemed to fall naturally 
into ‘family concerns,’ and ever 
since I have marvelled at the lack 
of trouble we met. We had ‘ grand- 
mothers’ funerals’ on the Canal as 
everywhere else in the world, but 
luckily unemployment among these 
very poor fishing-folk acted as a 
restraint on wholesale scrimshanking. 

Weekends were our weak points 
since the fishermen were averse to 
weekend duty. So here, as is now 
the post-war custom of the Royal 
Navy, the weekend ‘ passion-bus’ 
ran a regular service from our base 
to Port Said. I admit that on our 
bad days we used to have occasional 
gaps in the net caused by sickness, 
leave and other family troubles, 
but provided a careful watch was 
kept at such points this could be 
accepted. Perfection is seldom pos- 
sible in Egypt. 

Meanwhile, as the lines of pylons, 
capstans and winches spread down 
the banks, and as our dumps of 
cordage and stores were extended 
southwards, so did a fleet of small 
boats grow, together with a formid- 
able repairs base. A civilian labour 
force had to be recruited weekly to 
man the capstans, and by August, 
when we had netted the first five 
kilometres, we had more than a 
thousand men at work. Each section 
required a rais or charge-hand, and 
each four sections needed a bash-rais 
or foreman to supervise. Also clerks, 
storekeepers, welders, masons, car- 
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penters and many other tradesmen 
had to be recruited and taught their 
jobs. 
The proud day eventually came 
when I invited the Commander-in- 
Chief to leave his headquarters in 
Alexandria to pay me a visit. I 
had so arranged matters that we had 
to pass several kilometres of our 
nets to reach the inspecting-point. 
As we drove down the forest of 
pylons, capstans and winches, past 
piles of rope and iron and cotton 
and through countless groups of 
Arabs squatting by the roadside, I 
thought how impressed my visitor 
must be. 

“What the hell’s all this?” he 
said. 

“Well, it began, sir, as just a 
matter of seamanship,” was the best 
reply I could make, and indeed that 
is all it was. 

I had remembered the Admiral’s 
advice of six months ago and had 
provided myself with a bugler for 
the occasion. So as we climbed up 
the sandy dunes to take up our 
observation position the bugler spat 
into his trumpet and I nodded to 
him. 

“ Bugler, sound one ‘ G,’” I said. 

For as far as one could see in 
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either direction, swarms of Arabs 
rose from the sand and toiled round 
on the capstan bars to the shrilling 
of whistles and all the hubbub of an 
orderly Oriental evolution. Up rose 
the steel jackstays, drippping above 
the water, and in due course the 
net creaked its way slowly across 
the channel. 

“Humph!” said the great man. 
“High time, boy, you packed up 
all this nonsense and got back to a 
job of work. I will arrange for a 
Reserve officer to take over.” 


There is only one sequel to the 
story. In due course Admiralty was 
asked to fly out a fully qualified 
R.N.V.R. mining expert to take over- 
all command of our counter-measures 
on the Canal. I went gladly to the 
air-station to meet his plane, much 
relieved to be rid of my task. 

“ Jolly glad to meet you,” I said, 
as we shook hands, “ high time we 
had an expert on the job.” 

“ Expert?” he queried suspici- 
ously. 

“Well, you’re an authority on 
mining, aren’t you ? ” 

“‘ Gold-mining, Commander,” says 
he, “gold-mining. I’ve been mining 
gold for twenty years.” 











THE ROOF OF AFRICA 


BY MARY HANSON MOORE 


WE had waited over two years, and 
now that our leave was granted, 
we pored over maps and plans of 
Kilimanjaro. On the Tanganyika 
side of this guardian of the border 
there are organised safaris up the 
mountain, run by two hotels; we 
decided on the Kenya side; we 
would have a shorter, if steeper 
climb, and carry our own packs. 

We planned to go slowly, and 
camp out in our tiny mountain tent, 
with sleeping-bags to help against 
the bitter cold. Here was weight 
to be carried, although both sleeping- 
bags and tent were the lightest we 
could afford to buy. We needed 
little else but food, and the means 
of cooking it: two miniature petrol- 
stoves and a gallon of petrol; light 
aluminium dixies, complete in them- 
selves. We had a knife, fork and 
spoon each, a canvas water-bucket, 
a tin kettle that could also be used 
as a water carrier, and cotton bags 
for our food. The food caused the 
most headaches. For long evenings 
I studied cookery-books, trying out 
all the menus that would give us 
the necessary food values at the 
least weight. For weeks we talked 
of calories until I began to dream 
of them. Eggs we weighed against 
cheese; bread was too heavy, we 
substituted crispbread; dried peas 


and beans were dismissed as too 
thirst-making, nuts and raisins were 
taken instead. We allowed a small 
ration of butter and slabs of stoned 
dates; chocolate was a necessity, 
and instead of sugar we took powdered 
glucose as a help against mountain 
sickness. We added some wonder- 
ful bags of dehydrated vegetables, 
enough for four helpings, packed into 
a two-inch square bag, and meat 
cubes and dehydrated soups. There 
were light porridge oats, and dried, 
skimmed milk that was miraculously 
reduced to a fraction of its normal 
weight. 

“Not exactly a starvation diet,” 
Dick murmured, “ but damn’ near 
it!” 

This was our first real mountain, 
a giant of nearly twenty thousand 
feet. Would the altitude affect us, 
and would I be able to stand the 
rough going, after having produced 
twin sons a bare four months 
previously ? 

The twins were safely deposited 
with a trained nurse and our holiday 
began. We had arranged to start 
the climb from a Forestry Station 
near Loitokitok, and we arrived there 
in the late afternoon, with the early 
darkness already coming over the 
rain-forest as the sun went behind 
the huge mass beyond. There was 
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no one at home, so we made our- 
selves comfortable in the tiny wooden 
chalet that served as guest-house, 
and as the evening grew cold, soon 
had a fire blazing on the open hearth. 
We had packed our rucksacks, and 
our big warm sweaters now lay 
folded beside the oiled, nailed boots 
that had waited so long in the bottom 
of a crate in Nairobi. At nine 
o'clock we went to bed, impatient 
for tomorrow. 

Rain awoke us, pattering noisily 
on the tin roof. The sun was still 
far down when we cooked our last 
solid breakfast, and as the dawn 
light crept over the edge of the 
mountain, we heaved each other 
into rucksacks and clumped out into 
the drizzle with a queer feeling inside 
us. The cold air was heavy with 
the scent of wet pine; we sniffed 
the richness of it, and were eager 
to be away from the rest of the land. 

There is a small trail up the 
mountain from the Forestry Station, 
and we asked a Wachagga woman 
where it was. She could not under- 
stand that we were going all the 
way to the top, and waved airily in 
the direction of the mountain. 

“That way,” she said, staring at 
the strange white woman who carried 
her own bag. We followed a path 
through the orderly planted pines, 
but this soon petered out, and we 
searched for old blazes that would 
show us the way. It is an old 
Wachagga trail, used by their people 
for centuries when taking their cattle 
to higher ground for summer graz- 
ing; it would not take us far, but 
it might see us through the thick 
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rain-forest, where the green shadows 
hid the sun. 

Long, steady hours of uphill drag 
followed, during which we hacked 
our way through tangled brush, 
sharp and thorny, and stumbled 
over countless rotting logs that lay 
beneath the thick dead leaves. Light 
filtered through the foliage above, 
forming long rays of shimmering 
green between the primeval trees 
that towered like forgotten giants, 
festooned with dripping creepers. 
There was an old smell, musty and 
dank, that mingled with the sharp, 
carbolic tang of wide-leaved bushes. 
Our legs were welted by thorns and 
sharp grasses, and our thick, oiled 
socks collected tiny burrs that worked 
their way right through the wool. 

That first day of climbing taxed 
legs and backs, making the muscles 
ache with the hard slogging; the 
heavy packs dragged as we bent to 
face the climb, and frequent rests 
were a necessity. Soon the forest 
thinned, and we began to climb 
through open grassland, and the 
few trees remaining were stunted. 
Looking back, we caught glimpses 
of the plains below, blue-grey and 
very far off. We could make out 
the trace of the Ol Sinet, and see 
how the river bent and twisted about 
the flat country. A vivid patch of 
green in the greyness was the marsh 
where we had watched some birds ; 
we seemed very remote from it all, 
in distance and time. 

But even as we watched, mist came 
rolling down from the top, and 
there were ominous clouds and a 
curious silence. We decided to 
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pitch camp. It was hard to find a 
suitable site among the queer tufted 
grass that grew in round clumps 
like enormous powder-puffs, but we 
settled on a spot near water, sheltered 
by small bushes. The tent looked 
very vulnerable, a tiny green outpost 
on the mountain-side, but it stood 
firm against the lashing rain that 
came almost immediately. Inside, 
we were snug and warm, legs encased 
in sleeping-bags, while we cooked 
our supper. It was a two-man 
tent, and a tight squeeze, but with 
the little stoves roaring, and the 
soup smelling heavenly, we might 
have been inside a castle. 

Before we went to sleep that 
night we remembered the day’s 
march and the aching muscles ; but 
we thought more of the nearness 
to the achievement of an ambition 
that had been with us in the African 
bush for almost two years and was 
now at least within reach. 

Light filtered palely through the 
thin green cotton of the tent, and 
awareness came with it. The brief 
second of not knowing where we 
were was followed by a mad scramble 
to see the mountain at close quarters 
in the clear dawn. The tiny doorway 
was jammed with two people trying 
to get out together, but then came 
silence. There, incredibly near, was 
the graceful dome of Kibo, the 
actual crater of Kilimanjaro, and our 
immediate objective. The thin blue 
sky was a perfect foil to the greeny 
whiteness of the ice that capped 
the curve; and, seeming to rise 
from the crater’s inner depths, a 
plume of smoky cloud trailed up- 
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wards in an airy arch. As if this 
were not feast enough, away to our 
left lay the sharply jagged peak of 
Mawenza, its craggy lines etched in 
with white snow. 

We wasted little time, eating 
quickly, shivering in the sharp air, 
and watching the changing sky over 
the mountain. That day we left 
behind completely the rain-forest, 
and after a couple of hours’ walking 
through the tufted grass, difficult 
when the faint trail disappeared for 
long stretches, we found ourselves 
in the heather country. But this 
heather did not carpet the ground 
as on the moors at home; this was 
heather that towered ten feet tall, 
and had to be pushed and hacked 
out of our way. A sudden outcrop 
of rock spurred us on, making us 
believe that the saddle was in sight, 
but tantalisingly, it disappeared again, 
and the heather continued. Although 
such times as this made us regret 
our decision to wear shorts, we knew 
that there had been no possible 
alternative ; for we could not carry 
a change of clothing, only an extra 
sweater and socks, and we would 
have been unable to dry wet trousers 
in the tent. As it was, our shorts 
were well covered by our anoraks. 

A stream poured through a deep 
cleft in the rocks, and I sat down to 
prepare lunch while Dick walked 
upstream to find more accessible 
water. The meal was soon ready ; 
crispbread and butter, two pieces 
each, a tiny square of dates, two 
pieces of chocolate, and a handful 
of nuts and raisins. 

Dick’s boots clattered on the stones. 
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“ Where’s the panga ?” 

I stared stupidly, wondering why 
he needed it. 

“There are three chaps up there, 
and when I shouted ‘ Jambo’ they 
made off as fast as they could. I 
don’t like the look of it.” 

It was absurd to think of the 
horror of Mau Mau up there in the 
peace and beauty, but we knew that 
several desperate attempts had been 
made by wanted men to escape over 
the mountain into Tanganyika, and 
we knew that any decent man would 
have replied to our greeting. We 
had one panga and one small sheath- 
knife with us, of little use against 
three men, armed probably with 


pangas. 

We finished the meal quickly, 
sitting back to back, with our puny 
weapons within easy reach. Then 
we walked slowly up the path, peer- 
ing between the tall heather, waiting 
for blood-curdling yells that never 
came. There was no attack, and 
all we saw was a bundle lying 
deserted on the track, containing 
clothing and a Primus stove. But it 
seemed an endless hour of walking 
before we reached open ground and 
could see round us more clearly. 

We climbed for the rest of the day 
in rocks and tall grass, with flame- 
coloured flowers thrusting their spears 
into the clear air. Swift - flowing 
Streams rushed over shiny rocks, 
falling to the thirsty plains below; 
we would sneak a few minutes’ rest 
by the side of the water, seeing in 
our minds the green, treacherous 
ice above that had given it birth. 
By three o’clock we were well past 
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the last of the giant heather, and 
could look down towards the incred- 
ibly far-away plain, almost lost in 
the shimmering heat below. Above 
us lay rock-strewn slopes leading 
to the saddle between the crater 
and the peak. Could we reach it 
that day? Even as we determined 
to try, the sky darkened, thick clouds 
blew across the slopes, and we were 
in the middle of our first mountain 
storm. 

The stinging hailstones lashed us 
viciously ; the baked earth became 
a morass, holding water in great 
sheets of churned mud that clung 
to boots and legs, making walking a 
nightmare. Bare legs felt the stinging 
cuts of the hail, and reddened ; 
and we ran for shelter to a huge 
rock mass. There was a cave, a 
long shallow one that caused us 
to stoop, but the rain did not sweep 
into it, and it was almost dry. The 
stones were cold, but it was shelter 
until we could put up the tent. 
The storm showed no signs of stop- 
ping, and all we could see from the 
cave was a wind-blasted slope of 
moving mud, so we decided to pitch 
the tent inside the cave. Selecting 
the driest spot, we put up the flysheet 
only, intending to use the tent itself 
as extra warmth over our beds. 
There was a desperate search in the 
immediate vicinity of the cave, brav- 
ing the wind, for whatever fuel the 
stony ground might yield. The only 
vegetation was a stunted kind of 
broom, but we found that the twisted 
roots pulled easily from the mud and 
burnt well, after being dried for a 
time inside the cave. The low roof 















kept in the smoke, but the warmth 
of the little fire more than made up 
for that. 

Later the storm abated, and we 
were able to cut masses of broom 
to lay beneath our sleeping-bags ; 
this, together with the tent laid on 
top, meant that we would at least 
go to bed warm, although the cold 
would intensify during the night. 
We caught icy water that ran down 
the rocks outside, and were soon 
sitting inside our sleeping-bags, eating 
steaming porridge and hot soup, 
followed by a nightcap of hot cocoa. 
A noisy game of noughts and crosses 
kept us busy until it was time to 
sleep, when we drew close together, 
in order to keep in the warmth. 
The water dripped slowly through 
one of the cracks in the roof of the 
cave, ran down the curved edge of 
the flysheet, to plop gently just 
beyond my sleeping-bag ; the little 
fire burned bravely at our feet, and 
the noise of the wind lulled us to 
sleep. 

The world of the morning was 
white, and as I climbed out of my 
sleeping-bag the cold bit deéply, so 
that, fully dressed as I already was, 
I had to run about in order to keep 
warm. Fingers froze to the cold 
dixies, and after we had eaten our 
porridge in the pale sunlight, Dick 
bravely washed the dixies in icy 
water. We drew a firm line at that, 
leaving hands and faces in their 
acquired dirt. The saddle looked 
far away in that clear light, and we 
realised that had we managed to go 
farther the previous day, we should 
have had to spend the night on those 
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merciless slopes. They were layered 
in snow, and the ice-capped crater 
that loomed above us was white 
and forbidding. By the time we 
started walking, the sun had begun 
to melt the snow; it ran down in 
rivulets, and the ground beneath 
turned to slush that covered our 
boots completely and made our thick 
socks chafe ankles that were already 
sore. 

We sat upon a sun-warmed rock 
to eat lunch, and I stared up at the 
dome of the crater. The ice lay 
like sugar-icing on a cake; slightly 
runny, escaping a little down the 
sides ; and its colour defied descrip- 
tion. It was green and translucent ; 
blue and pink with the early light 
and shade; gilded by the sun, and 
yet remained purest white; how 
to describe one of the loveliest sights 
in Africa ? 

We crossed the huge bare saddle, 
with the slush giving way to dry 
stones as we entered the dry belt. 
For there is a curious freak of weather 
round Kilimanjaro’s summit. On 
the Kenya side a belt of air brings 
wetness and storms; on the Tan- 
ganyika side all is dry and stony. 
Cold stones rang like metal beneath 
our boots, millions of them, piled 
loosely, one upon the other, treacher- 
ous and slippery. Sweeping down 
the side of the crater were wide screes 
of sand, and we looked at the grand 
desolation silently, seeing no form 
of vegetation or life. 

But after crossing a deep gully, 
we came to the giant groundsel that 
marks the sixteen-thousand-foot line 
on Africa’s mountains. About ten 
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feet high, and thick as trees, the 
weird plants reared their monstrous 
stems, built up from layer after 
layer of dead leaf rings and topped 
with bright-yellow flowers. In the 
icy wind that blows continuously 
at that altitude these plants stand 
unruffied, as though belonging to 
another world. 

There was nothing then but wide, 
shifting screes of fine sand and 
ancient river-beds of shale and peb- 
bles. We crossed ridge after ridge, 
climbing now with effort, beginning 
to feel the height a little. When a 
stop became essential, we tried to 
crouch behind rocks, out of the 
biting wind that lashed at sore, red- 
dened legs and faces. We crouched 
in silence, munching nuts and choco- 
late, staring at the massive dome 
above. How many ridges and gullies 
must we yet cross ? 

The sun disappeared and took with 
it what little warmth we had had. 
We tramped on, silent and tired, 
and thin wisps of white mist curled 
round us. Before many minutes 
had passed, the wisps had joined, 
and we topped a ridge to look down 
into a sea of whiteness. There was 
nothing to do but wait and hope 
that it might clear before darkness 
came. We squatted on the hard 
stones, hunched up miserably against 
the damp cold. We had reached 
the base of the long ridge that would 
lead to the top, and although the 
mist was delaying us, we were 
reasonably cheerful. But the con- 
sequences of the long day’s march 
were catching up on us. Ankles 
that had turned and twisted on hard 
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stones all day were now aching 
abominably ; bodies throbbed with 
tiredness ; the intense cold that had 
come with the sun’s going numbed 
fingers and faces, so that even talk- 
ing was difficult. And although 
we were quite hopeful, we were a 
little frightened. 

Then the mist seemed to be thin- 
ning a little and we risked going 
on. But the long stop had weakened 
us. We decided to camp whenever 
we found water. Buffeted by the 
unceasing wind, we trailed wearily 
across the endless shale, and the 
breaking-point came suddenly. I 
stumbled and fell on to one knee, 
and stayed there, unable to get up. 

“I mustn’t be very tough,” I 
mumbled. 

Dick lugged me to my feet, took 
off my rucksack (oh, the incredible 
lightness without it!) and marched 
me quickly across the shale-bed to 
sandy ground beyond. He put me 
into both sleeping-bags, erecting the 
little tent over me, and lit both stoves. 
In the sudden, beautiful warmth, I 
drowsily heard him say something 
about water, and went to sleep. 

When I awoke, the sun had 
returned and was flooding the tent 
with green light. I lay still, enjoying 
the warmth and peace from the 
wind, and then Dick stumbled into 
the tent. From his face, I knew 
something was wrong, and as he 
wearily dragged off his boots, he 
told me. He had failed to find 
water. Here on this side of the 
crater the snowline was much higher, 
and we had originally planned to 
make our last camp farther up. 


But we were both too exhausted 
to do more that day. 

“It’s up to you, love.” 

I knew what he meant. Either 
we could stay where we were, rest- 
ing, and try the long march to the 
top in the cold early hours, without 
much food and without any kind of 
drink; or we could give up and 
admit defeat. We could not afford 
another day and another camp ; for 
we only had food for supper that 
evening and breakfast next morning. 
At that altitude we could not go a 
whole day without eating. 

“ We'll try tonight, shall we ? ” 

We made our plan. It was neces- 
sary to start climbing the crater side 
in the very early hours, before the 
sun melted the surface snow. We 
agreed to sleep in two snatches, in 
order not to sleep-in after two 
o'clock ; and we ate our dry supper 
quietly, feeling strange and rather 
scared. The night dragged in a haze 
of coldness, and our sleep was fitful, 
with the howling wind whipping at 
the little tent, threatening to tear it 
from the ground. 

Two o’clock in the morning is no 
time to be out on a bleak mountain- 
side at seventeen thousand feet. The 
wind seemed to pierce even our 
anoraks, and although my hands 
and feet were comparatively warm, 
I wondered about their condition 
up on the exposed mountain-side. 

We set off in brilliant moonlight, 
leaving the little tent far behind 
as we toiled up the long ridge. 
There was a desperate feeling about 
us, and the difficulty of breathing 
forbade talking. We felt curiously 
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light, for the rucksacks had been left 
in camp, there being no reason for 
taking them to the top; even the 
camera had been left, since it had 
been put out of action in the hail 
blizzard on the saddle. Yet walking 
was a nightmare. 

We reached the gap in the crater 
wall at six o’clock, after hours in 
which lungs refused at times to 
breathe the ice-laden air. There 
were moments when everything went 
black, and the cold from the iron- 
hard ground crept over me as I 
rested; moments when my legs 
seemed not to be there, and I was 
floating up to green ice above me; 
and I would be pulled to my feet 
by Dick and held until sanity returned 
and I could walk by myself. It was 
not walking; it was a horror of 
dragging feet, one after the other, 
feet with hardly any sensation left 
in them; or crawling, clutching at 
the ground, at the stones, at anything 
that protruded an inch and gave the 
fingers something to clutch. And 
all the time the wind shrieked and 
tore at us, making the tears run 
down over the thick coating of cream 
on our half-exposed faces. I heard 
the wind inside my head for months. 

And suddenly we were there—the 
snow piled thickly about us, and 
ice beneath our feet. We had not 
realised that the sun was up; and 
the white glare hurt our streaming 
eyes, so that it was half an hour 
before we could look up and about us. 

The snow was beautiful. It lay 
in wind-driven piles beneath huge 
boulders, and it was blue with the 
deep blueness of the midnight sky ; 
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it glistened in the sunlight, and it 
was golden and pink, shot with 
every colour in the rainbow ; it ran 
in frozen streams down rocks, and 
it was green and tantalising; and 
I shall never forget the snow on 
Kilimanjaro. 

Somewhere below us lay Africa. 
But the early mists were rising and 
we could see nothing beneath them. 
Ours was another world completely. 
The air was keen, so that talking 
was difficult; yet already the sun 
was burning. We did not stay long 
on the roof of Africa; already we 
wanted to leave that enchanted place 
and return to the green and brown ; 
the sunlight dappling the acacia 
trees; the birds and animals; up 
there, all was silent except for the 
trickling of melting snow, and we 
were intruders. 

We reached the long cave quicker 
than we had expected, our fatigue 
banished by triumph. There were 
still many hours of daylight left, 
so we agreed to try to reach the 
Forestry Station that same day. The 
side of the crater was now dissolving 
into deep, wet slush; where I 
had touched hard earth was now a 
streaming mass of little rivulets, the 
melting water from the ice-cap; 
our boots sank deeper and deeper, 
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and the wetness dripped inside our 
socks ; but we were beyond feeling, 
and slithered down regardless of 
discomfort. It was the same on the 
saddle, but there the wind was stilled, 
and we gratefully bared our faces 
to the more gentle warmth. 

Much later we stumbled out of 
the scrub of the rain-forest on to 
an old, almost obliterated track that 
eventually led us round to the 
Forestry Station. A hot bath was 
the first thing, and after days of 
being unwashed, it was wonderful ; 
but we were already so very stiff 
that for the rest of the evening we 
could only hobble. Then we lit a 
fire in the wide stone hearth, and 
drank tea, and more tea; and soup, 
and then more tea; and ate food 
wolfishly, trying to read magazines ; 
and we were quiet, beyond words, 
as if climbing mountains happened 
every day; but we could not talk 
about it so soon. And after a while 
we went to bed, to sleep for twelve 
dreamless hours. 

And afterwards, we could assure 
the Africans who worked for us 
that up there, on top of ‘ The Little 
Hill,’ which is the translation of 
Kilimanjaro, it was not salt as they 
imagined, but snow, real and cold, 
and very, very beautiful. 












































NO MORE GIN FOR CAPTAIN CROOKS 


BY J. MOODIE HEDDLE 


“WELL, Captain,” said the Ship’s 
Surgeon, “half a grain of morphia 
should keep our poor friend quiet 
until the morning, and save any 
further embarrassing interludes. 
However, I daresay you have en- 
countered other cases of D.T.s in 
the course of your sea career?” 
“Yes, I have,” replied the Captain, 
“quite a few, over the years. It 
used to be fairly common among 
hard-drinking ships’ firemen—they 
called it the ‘ delicious tremblings ’ 
—and now and again a passenger 
goes that way, even, I may say, an 
occasional lady passenger. But the 
most exciting, and worrying case I 
ever had to treat, was the Master of 
a ship I happened to be Mate of— 
and that time we had no doctor on 
board. Actually, the whole voyage 
was a bit of a nightmare, one way 
and another, and if you’d care to 
sit down I'll tell you about it.” 
Captain William Jackson, O.B.E., 
looking, as his Chief Officer fre- 
quently remarked, almost offensively 
opulent in the well-cut blue mess 
uniform and gleaming shirt-front 
which he himself somewhat derisively 
termed his ‘evening livery,’ but 
which actually set off admirably 
his silver hair and heavily-tanned, 
blue-eyed features and his broad- 
shouldered height with its slight 


inclination to portliness, waved the 
Doctor to one of the deep easy 
chairs as he brought out a bottle 
of whisky from its special locker. 
He then produced some soda-water 
from the refrigerator in his steward’s 
pantry across the alleyway, attended 
to the mixing of drinks and settled 
back comfortably in the swivel desk- 
chair in his spacious and handsomely 
appointed day cabin. The passenger 
liner under his command appeared 
to be causing him little worry as 
she snored along at a steady sixteen 
knots on her westerly course across 
the Great Australian Bight. There 
were six hundred miles of open 
ocean between her stem and the 
next landfall off Eclipse Island; 
the nearest part of the mainland 
coast lay more than two hundred 
miles to starboard, and to port 
there was nothing nearer than the 
far-off Antarctic continent with its 
adjacent ice-fields. Under her keel 
there were nearly three thousand 
fathoms, the visibility was perfect, 
and there was not enough wind to 
blow out a candle. He had just 
come below from what should, 
normally, be his last visit to the 
bridge for the night, where he had 
had a look at the weather and the 
chart, written up the night orders 
and left the ship in the entirely 
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capable hands of the Watch Officer. 
It was pleasant in this quiet and 
comfortable cabin, thought the 
relaxed Doctor, watching the breath 
of breeze lifting the curtains over 
the opened port-holes, the glow 
from shaded bulkhead lamps picking 
up gleams from shining metal and 
polished woodwork, and listening to 
the occasional swish of a sea along 
the ship’s side telling of her progress. 
Analmost inaudible throbbing under- 
foot was the only indication of the 
great main motors and humming 
generators giving her life and move- 
ment far below. Now and then the 
faint wail of a saxophone or the 
thump of a drum drifted up from 
the dance - deck, where the ship’s 
orchestra was striving to prevent 
the majority of the passengers from 
becoming overcome by that boredom 
which appears to be the greatest 
fear of modern travellers by sea. 

An hour or so previously the 
Captain and the Doctor had dealt 
with a minor crisis brought about 
by a male passenger who, seeking 
to allay his particular form of 
boredom by solitary and sustained 
imbibing of strong liquor, had arrived 
at a condition in which he imagined 
that a monstrous green and crimson 
octopus and a _ twelve-foot shark 
wearing a fireman’s brass helmet 
were following him around trying 
to borrow money from him. Had 
he kept these suspicions to himself 
it might not have mattered so very 
much, but immediately after dinner 
he had mounted a table in the 
first-class smoke-room, where many 
Passengers were taking coffee and 
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liqueurs, and from this eminence 
had made a speech of protest to 
the Captain against the ship’s lack 
of service in permitting such un- 
orthodox intruders to annoy paying 
passengers. He had not got very 
far with his address before, at the 
Captain’s orders, the Chief Officer 
and a couple of smoke-room stewards 
had swiftly borne him away to the 
hospital, where the Ship’s Doctor, 
after dealing with him and seeing 
him settled for the night, had come 
up to make his report to the Captain. 


Yes (began Captain Jackson) that 
was really quite a voyage, and a 
drunken skipper didn’t exactly help. 
You know, Doctor, a great many of 
you shore people, when you meet 
us sailors all dolled up in hard- 
boiled shirts and twin-screw ties 
and that sort of thing, on board of 
fancy ships like this one, get the 
idea that going to sea is just a 
bobby’s job from the very start. 
Of course, that’s not true, any 
more than it’s still true that we live 
on salt-horse and hard-tack and 
spend half our time at sea hitting 
sailors with knuckle-dusters and all 
our time in port swilling rum in 
low-down waterfront taverns. Still, 
most of us have seen a few hard 
times and sailed in a few hard ships 
—particularly those of us who were 
going to sea back in the depression 
years of the nineteen-thirties. I 
was fairly young and at sea in those 
times. Here in Australia a lot of 
us found ourselves without ships - 
or jobs of any kind, and a lot of 
us took on some pretty queer ones 
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rather than go hungry, because trade 
was almost at a standstill and very 
little cargo was moving. Ships 
were being paid off and laid up, 
and many of the older and less 
profitable ships were being sold 
off the coast altogether, mostly to 
go to Japan to be broken up, or to 
be run cheaply on the China coast. 
I was about twenty-six, with my 
Master’s ticket, and I'd been going 
along quite well in one of the 
coastal companies, with ideas of 
an early command and further ambi- 
tions of getting into the Sydney 
pilot service at a reasonably young 
age, when the Depression set in 
properly. It caught me as it 
caught so many others—some of 
them never really recovered from 
it, so I suppose I was lucky in the 
long run. Also, I was lucky in 
not being married then, so was 
free to go and come pretty well as 
I chose. I almost wore out my feet 
plodding round the shipping-com- 
panies’ offices, seeking a berth that 
nobody could offer, but rather that 
than begin wearing out the seat of my 
pants sitting dismally in the domain, 
gazing at the harbour. Eventually 
I took on a job which suddenly 
cropped up, as Mate of an old 
crock called the Barunah, which 
had been sold to Chinese buyers 
and was to be steamed to Hong 
Kong for delivery. There were 
some pretty weird types of broker 
handling such business, and Levison, 
who was the Barunah’s broker, was 
no exception. He was a skinny, 
long-nosed shark, and had a dirty 
little cock-loft of an office in a lane 
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off George Street North. Fish- 
skinning was his hobby and delight 
—that is to say, he’d skin any poor 
fish whose hide he thought would 
yield threepence when boiled down. 
He used to secure officers for these 
run-jobs by playing-off one hard-up 
mariner against another until he 
finally gave the position to the one 
who'd sail for least pay, and he got 
me to go for £15 a month and no 
passage back. He’s dead now— 
long ago—and my fond hope is 
that all the imps of hell are torturing 
his apology for a soul by making 
him shift a daily quota of five 


hundred tons of the same class of 


coal he gave that poor old ship to 
steam on—with a_broken-bladed 
shovel, in a temperature of a hundred 
and twenty. 

The Barunah was a two-thousand- 
ton, typical old three-island tramp, 
built on the Tyne in 1908. Even 


when she was brand-new she'd > 


been just a miserable, cheap-looking 
box of a thing, and after twenty-odd 
years of humping a load of gas coal 
from Newcastle to Melbourne every 
week or ten days and pounding her 
way back in ballast, there was 
certainly nothing very inviting about 
her appearance or luxurious about 
her appointments. I joined her at 
one of those decrepit old wharves 
at the back of Long Nose Point. 
She hadn’t had a crew aboard for 
eight or nine months, and when | 
saw her I felt inclined to catch the 
next ferry back to town and try to 
forget about her. 

However, I’d signed on, I was 
nearly broke, and I didn’t know 
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how long I might have to wait 
for another job, so I decided to 
see it out. To look at her you'd 
never have believed that she was 
classed 100A1 at Lloyd’s. There 
was enough rust on her to add three 
inches to her draught and not 
enough paint to cover a canary’s 
cage. Her long, skinny funnel was 
full of dents, and raked forward 
instead of aft as a result of being 
smacked by coal-waggons under the 
cranes at Newcastle. Her boat- 
covers were flapping in rags and 
the lifeboats themselves had settled 
so far down into their chocks that 
they looked as if they had started 
to melt. Her derricks, which hadn’t 
been lowered since her last cargo 
was discharged, lay at all the crazy 
angles the rotted guys allowed them 
to. Most of the tarpaulins had 
blown off her hatches and lay in 
twisted heaps round the deck, with 
small crops of barley sprouting 
from their folds. 

I could see that much from the 
wharf and the top of the gangway, 
and when I got aboard I kept on 
finding more neglect and discom- 
fort. For instance, it took the 
Chinese boy two whole days to 
clear the rubbish out of the Chief 
Mate’s cabin and wash the paint- 
work and scrub some of the filth 
off the wooden deck before I felt 
inclined to occupy the place. Ap- 
parently a watchman had been 
sleeping, eating and generally loafing 
in there since she had laid up, 
and he didn’t seem to have minded 
how many cockroaches and fleas 
kept him company. 
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There was a Cantonese crew on 
board, and they’d only just joined 
her after their arrival as passengers 
from Hong Kong. The first people 
I saw were the sailors, in their blue 
dungarees and wide-brimmed old- 
fashioned Navy-issue straw hats, 
squatting on top of Number One 
Hatch round a basket of boiled rice 
and the rest of the paraphernalia 
of a Chinese meal, with rice-bowls 
up to their faces, shovelling away 
with their chopsitcks as if they hadn’t 
had a feed for months. I'd been 
with John Chinaman at sea before, 
and one thing I did know about 
him was that he always comes to 
his meals with a good appetite— 
‘suppose you no eat, you makee 
die’ is his philosophy. I would 
have been silly to expect a first- 
class crew in this sort of ship, but 
by a stroke of luck the boatswain 
turned out to be all right, and when 
you get a good Chinese boatswain 
you normally have no crew trouble 
and the work gets done. He was 
a shrewd-looking old boy called Pao 
Yee, with the usual mouthful of 
gold teeth, and a huge silver watch 
by which he worked his men to 
the split second. I found later that 
he had his son as store-keeper, 
and three nephews, all brothers, 
by the names of Wang Yat, Wang 
Yee and Wang Sam (that is, Wang 
Number One, Number Two and 
Number Three) as sailors. He told 
me he had been boatswain of pas- 
senger ships running to Australia 
for years—he’d probably gambled” 
away that job at fantan, or fallen 
foul of his boarding-house master. 
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Anyway, I told him to let his crowd 
finish their chow and then get busy 
with brooms and shovels and the 
wash-deck hose round the decks, 
and that after I’d seen the Captain 
I'd check the stores with him and 
see what we needed. I asked him 
if the Captain was on board and he 
said, “ Yes, Captin have got. He 
stop he room-side. I tink so allo 
time sleep. You come, I show you.” 
The Captain’s cabin was in the 
deckhouse on the lower bridge. 
He was not exactly asleep, but he 
was the next thing to it—he was in 
his bunk, reading a newspaper, at 
nine o'clock in the morning, and 
when I knocked on his door and 
announced myself he only just 
managed to drag his fat body out 
of bed and ask me to come in. 

He was apparently in his middle 
fifties, with a round, red face, a 
nose like a port-hand channel buoy, 
and a half-bald head that could 
have done with a haircut round 
the sides. His pot-belly seemed to 
be winning a battle with the buttons 
of his shirt, his grubby white pants 
were too short and too tight for 
him and he could have done with 
a shave as well as a haircut. The 
labels on a couple of still - full 
suitcases indicated that he had 
recently arrived from Hong Kong. 
He called himself Rupert Montagu 
Malleson-Crooks, with a hyphen. 
I say called himself, because the 
Crooks was the only part his 
parents had been responsible for, 
the rest he had bestowed upon 
himself, along with the D.S.O. 
and R.N.R. he occasionally added 
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to his signature. Sometimes, too, 
when he thought there were no 
Frenchmen about, he wore the 
rosette of the Legion of Honour in 
his coat lapel, but Buckingham 
Palace had no record of the D.S.O., 
his name had never appeared in 
the Navy List, and as for the Legion 
of Honour, well, I suppose he 
could have picked up the rosette 
on the floor of some Marseilles café, 
He greeted me in a manner I 
felt to be too hearty to be genuine, 
grabbing my hand and holding on 
to it far too long, and he spoke 
with a distinct plum in his mouth. 
I soon found that he swallowed that 
plum when he was excited or drunk. 
He gave me a lecture which may 
have been suitable from the Com- 
modore Captain of a passenger ship ff 
company to his newly-appointed 
Staff Commander, but was a bit 
out of place in this rusty old tramp. 
Discipline in any ship he commanded, 
he said, must be rigid and perfect, 
and he depended upon his Chief 
Officer to be his Tower of Strength 
and his Right-Hand Man. He 
wanted to know where I’d served 
my apprenticeship, what clubs I 
belonged to and what social con- 
nections I could claim in Sydney, 
and seemed disappointed to learn 
that I was not a regular visitor at 
Government House. He said that 


whenever he was in ‘ the Colonies’ 
he liked to leave his card on the 
Governor and write his name in 
the Visitors’ Book. 

He then mentioned that the 
Barunah was not his style at all, 
and that if the P. & O. had only 
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treated him properly he would now 
have been flying their Commodore’s 
Burgee. You never heard such a 
line of nonsense in your life. Finally 
he supposed I wished to be about 
my duties and dismissed me with 
a wave of his hand. When I left 
his cabin he was rolling back into 
his frowsy bunk. As I came to 
know him better I found him to 
be, apart from occasional bursts 
of false affability, a sullen, humour- 
less, would-be martinet, out for 
every illegal penny he could get. 
Lazy, too; he loved his bunk 
only second to his gin, and he was 
mean with that. He’d brought 
plenty of grog aboard, as it turned 
out, but rarely invited anybody to 
share it unless he had some ulterior 
motive. 

There were only two Mates in 
the Barunah. The Second Mate 
was an old chap called Peters, who 
was over seventy. He was a formerly 
famous character, known as Bull- 
whanger Peters when he was for 
years Master of the timber barques 
in the inter-Colonial trade between 
Australia, Tasmania and New Zea- 
land, and old sailors still told 
fabulous stories of his hardness, 
his scrupulous fairness and his 
wonderful seamanship. He had been 
retired for a good many years and 
only took on the Second Mate’s 
job in the Barunah because he 
thought he’d like a sight of salt 
water and a breath of sea air before 
he died. He admitted that he was 
sailing without pay, which was of 
course why Levison had engaged 
him, and which probably explained 
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why there was no Third Mate— 
Levison hadn’t been able to persuade 
anybody to ship for nothing and 
provide his own food! Peters was 
a little, wizened old boy with a big 
grey moustache and a voice like a 
foghorn. He wasn’t much on sextant 
navigation, but all those years of 
battling the stormy Tasman in 
thick and dirty weather had taught 
him more about dead-reckoning than 
I can ever hope to know. He 
brought practically no clothes away 
with him and his weird rig in rainy 
weather was an oiled shirt and a 
bowler hat. He’d go barefoot and 
either roll up his pants or take 
them off altogether. Of course he 
chewed tobacco, and he must have 
been one of the few shellbacks 
still alive who firmly believed that 
it was the worst of bad luck to 
kill an albatross. After he’d taken 
a sour-faced look round the Barunah 
he gave me a solemn warning against 
any such ill-omened act if I hoped 
to see Hong Kong from her deck. 
He joined just before we sailed 
and, unfortunately perhaps, did not 
meet Crooks until it was too late 
for him to leave again, otherwise 
this yarn might have had a different 
ending. 

We had three engineers, but the 
only real engineer among them was 
the Chief, Jock Ferguson, one of 
those sallow - faced, bad - tempered 
mechanical magicians from Clyde- 
side, who took it as a personal 
affront if anything was reported 
wrong in his department. He cer- 
tainly had his work cut out to keep 
some efficiency there. He liked his 





whisky, but never touched it in 
working hours—and most hours 
were working hours for the Chief 
of the Barunah—but he made up 
for it whenever he got a chance. 
Before starting on a bender he 
always removed his full double set 
of dentures and dropped them into 
a bottom drawer among a collection 
of spanners and wrenches and chunks 
of greasy cotton-waste, so that he’d 
know where to find them again 
later. As it turned out, I got along 
very well with Jock. 

His Second, a big clot of a 
Canadian with a black beard, was 
so useless and negative that I 
forget his name or whether he had 
a ticket at all, but if he did he must 
have stolen it from some dead 
engineer; for all he didn’t know 
about marine engineering would 
have filled a case full of very thick 
books. The Chief never trusted 
him, and although he kept an 
engine-room watch at sea, Jock never 
undressed nor slept very soundly 
while this bloke was in charge 
below. 

The young Third was a typical 
Sydney ‘lair’ from Balmain, who’d 
had his indentures cancelled in his 
third year for crowning his works- 
manager with a wrench. McGinty 
was his name and he knew quite a 
lot about his job. He was a cheerful, 
happy-go-lucky youth, whose loud- 
mouthed conversation was based on 
about a hundred words, only about 
eighty-five of which were printable, 
so he was a bit boring to listen to. 
After we got to China he picked 
up a job as chauffeur to some 
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Chinese war-lord, later rising to 
the position of technical adviser to 
the war-lord’s air force of one old 
aircraft, and finished up by marry- 
ing the war-lord’s beautiful daughter, 
He’s probably a war-lord himself 
now. 

The only other European was 
the wireless operator, a spectacled 
and solemn lad on his first voyage 
to sea, who was known as Professor 
Radium, making seven of us. All 
the rest, including the Chief Steward, 
were Chinese—Cantonese sailors and 
firemen, and cooks and stewards 
from Hainan Island, which is a 
famous breeding-ground for seagoing 
domestics. 

In the few days we had before 
leaving Sydney I did what I could 
towards getting the ship squared up 
for the long voyage of over four 
thousand miles. We swept out the 
holds and cleaned the bilges and 
cleared the strums, renewed the 
derrick guys and greased and oiled 
the spans and runners, overhauled 
the steering-chains, and did what 
we could with those two old life- 
boats and their sketchy equipment, 
because I had a foreboding that 
we might need them badly later on, 
whether or not anybody shot an 
albatross. She was woefully short 
of deck stores, such as cordage and 
paint and cleaning-gear, and although 
I handed several requisitions to 
Crooks for stuff we needed badly, 
nothing came, so he either lost 
them or tore them up, or more likely 
he and Levison wangled it with 
the ship-chandlers for Crooks to 
sign the bills and split the cash 
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equivalent between them instead of 
the ship receiving the stores. 

Finally Crooks, in his shore-going 
rig of a greasy grey flannel suit 
and beer-spotted tie, came rushing 
back aboard from the city about 
noon one day, with a ruddier tinge 
than usual to his complexion, and 


| announced that the ship was to 


sail at daylight next morning for 
Port Stephens, to load a cargo of 
railway - sleepers for Canton, and 
then to fill up her bunkers at New- 
castle. 

We got away not more than an 
hour late, in a cloud of steam leak- 
ing from the windlass and winches, 
and under a great pall of gritty 
black smoke which caused the 
harbour pilot to curse bitterly. 

The Barunah must have been 
feeling a few pangs of emotion in 
her rusty old frames on saying her 
last farewell to Sydney, judging by 


| the way she performed going down 


the harbour. She was dead light, 
of course, and she steered like a 
drunken fireman. A couple of 
Italian fishermen, prawning in the 
fairway, knelt in supplication as she 
shaved past their boat by inches, 
and a fat man, who was fishing 
from a very small dinghy alongside 
the West Channel pile light-beacon, 
let out an angry yell when her 
wash nearly swamped his little craft 
and he was soaked by the cloud of 
spray thrown off by her _half- 
immersed propeller. As she was 
wallowing in the swell between 
the Heads, disembarking the pilot, 
the signalman at South Head, who 
knew the score, flashed by Aldis, 
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‘Now is the hour. Goodbye for 
ever, Barunah, you old scow. Don’t 
come back.’ 

She was a week at Port Stephens 
and things went reasonably well 
with the loading. One of the 
derricks snapped owing to dry rot 
and had to be fished, and the Third 
Engineer, McGinty, went for the 
Chief with a stilson-wrench, but 
the Chief saw him coming and hit 
him first with a longer and heavier 
wrench, which cut him down to 
size and separated the men from 
the boys. We were beginning to 
know each other better, and on the 
whole got along fairly well together, 
except for Crooks, who kept very 
much to himself and seemed to 
trust nobody, least of all Peters, 
on whom he was continually pick- 
ing in a sneering, sarcastic way. 

For some time old Bullwhanger 
said nothing in reply, although it 
was easy to see that the dislike was 
mutual. Peters was not a very 
communicative man; owing, I 
suppose, to the habits of years in 
command. He was always friendly 
and cheerful enough in his manner, 
but he spent most of his leisure 
time smoking in his little box of a 
cabin, or sleeping, with the door 
on the hook. I felt too much of a 
boy beside him to try and break 
through his reserve. Old fellows 
with a wealth of experience can be 
very rude if they don’t want to 
be bothered by what they regard 
as kids. 

When we got to Newcastle, Peters 
asked Crooks to pay him off, but 
Crooks, knowing he wouldn’t have 
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much chance of getting another 
Second Mate for nothing, wouldn’t 
agree, and Peters was too straight 
a man just to skin out. 

With barely enough coal and 
fresh water to take her there, the 
Barunah cleared Nobby’s and started 
on the long haul to Hong Kong, 
via Torres Strait, across the Arafura, 
Banda and Celebes Seas and up 
through the Philippines to the South 
China Sea. Although, for a start, 
we hugged the coast as far as Sandy 
Cape to keep inside the strong 
south-setting current, she wouldn’t 
do better than six knots. We had 
boiler trouble and condenser trouble 
and steering-gear trouble, and the 
firemen couldn’t keep steam with 
the rotten coal they’d given us. 
The electric wiring was old and 
faulty, and most nights we had to 
use the oil-burning navigation lights. 
The compasses had not been adjusted 
before departure and there were 
terrific amounts of deviation on all 
courses. Occasionally we had to 
change over to hand-steering when 
the steering-engine played up. What 
with one thing and another Peters 
and I had plenty to occupy us in 
our six-hour watches at sea. There 
was not much comfort in the watch 
below, either, with no electric fans 
in the stuffy little cabins, the hard 
old donkeys’ breakfasts of mattresses 
in the bunks, the leaks in the deck- 
heads when it rained, and the cock- 
roaches which no amount of spraying 
seemed to get rid of. The food was 
terrible, which wasn’t so much the 
fault of the cooks as on account of 
the poor quality of the provisions. 


In fact, the Chief Cook tried his 
best to make the meals tasty, but 
for the first few days everything 
had such a vile flavour that some 
of us got really sick, and a thorough 
investigation of store-rooms and 
galley was made. That resulted 
in the production by the cook of 
a bottle labelled ‘ vanilla essence,’ 
which he said he supposed had 
been left behind by the last Australian 
cook, and the contents of which 
he had used to flavour almost 
everything, with the impression that 
all Europeans liked vanilla. Actually, 
the botile turned out to contain 
some sort of fly-spray. 

Crooks was nibbling steadily at 
the booze, and the night we left 
Newcastle he almost put the ship 
ashore on Seal Rocks. He’d knocked 
over a bottle of gin with the local 
agent and the coal foreman before 
sailing, and he’d had an argument 
with the pilot on the way out, 
during which the pilot offered to 
get over the side into his boat and 
leave him to it, if he thought he 
could do the job better himself. 
After the pilot had left, and the 
engines were rung off, he staggered 
into the chart-room and laid off a 
course on the chart—in indelible 
pencil, by the way—without noticing 
that it passed right over the inner 
of the Seal Rocks. Then he told 
the man at the wheel what to steer, 
and walked off the bridge without 
another word to me as officer of 
the watch. Of course I went 
straight in to the chart, checked the 
course, and altered it to a safe one. 
Then I went down to report to 
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him, but he was already in his bunk 
and fast asleep. 

I couldn’t wake him, so I went 
back to the bridge wondering 
whether the crash would have roused 
him if the ship had continued on 
the course he had set. Next morning 
he denied having laid off any course 
at all and insinuated that I was 
lying, until I showed him the heavy 
and permanent purple pencil-line 
he’d scored into the chart. We 
had a few heated words and after 
that he was a little more polite to 
me. When the ship got on to the 
next section of chart I took care 
to remove and lock up the incriminat- 
ing one in case he tried to dump 
it. He left me alone, but took out 
his spite on Peters, browbeating 
him mercilessly. Always when there 
were witnesses, though, such as at 
mealtimes, so that the old chap 
couldn’t say much in reply. 

To save expense we took no 
Torres Strait pilot up through the 
reefs. Crooks had undertaken to 
do this pilotage himself, and because 
he was scared to do it in the dark, 
we took nearly a week to cover the 
five-hundred-mile stretch from Cape 
Grafton to Thursday Island, anchor- 
ing every evening at sunset. I will 
say that he kept fairly sober while 
we were under way during the day- 
light hours, but as soon as the hook 
was down for the night he locked 
himself in his cabin and had a 
private session with the gin-bottle 
or whatever it was he was drinking. 
When she’d cleared Booby Island 
and was on the long, clear run 
across the Arafura Sea he didn’t 
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wait for sundown, but started before 
lunch. He must have had a terrific 
stock of grog. Having slept from 
two till five each afternoon he’d 
come down to tea in a nasty, quarrel- 
some mood and start on Peters if 
Peters wasn’t on watch. 

I missed the big showdown when 
Bullwhanger took to him at last, 
because I was on watch myself. 
Apparently the conversation hap- 
pened to turn to sailing-ships, and 
Crooks started to blow about his 
own time in sail. Peters said nothing, 
which irritated him, and finally, 
his annoyance and the couple of 
drinks he’d had before tea getting 
the better of his discretion, he 
remarked, “Of course, Mr Peters 
wouldn’t know what I’m talking 
about—would you, Mr Peters ?” 

Peters suddenly threw down his 
knife and fork with a crash, stood 
up and glared at Crooks, with his 
grey moustache sticking out hori- 
zontally and his small body quiver- 
ing. Then he pointed a big, gnarled 
forefinger at the Captain’s face and 
roared— 

“Look here, Crooks, I’ve stood 
enough of this from you! Who the 
hell do you think you are, eh? 
Maybe you think I’ve forgotten 
you—well, I damn well haven’t— 
Bobbie Crooks, the deck-boy in the 
old Rebecca Craig, that’s who you 
were. Yes, Bobbie Crooks, the 
dirtiest, fattest, laziest, little no-hoper 
I ever had the bad luck to carry. 
Too damned scared to go aloft 
until the Mate kicked you over 
the sheerpole, and you nearly died 
of fright before you got to the 











tgallant yard! Who got the sack 
for pinching money out of the 
men’s sea-chests? and if it hadn’t 
been for me you’d have gone to 
gaol, and serve you damn well 
right! If anybody had told me 
then that you’d ever command a 
ship, even a tin-pot old scow like 
this, I'd have died laughing. Don’t 
talk to me about sailing-ships, Crooks, 
you gutless wonder, or any other 
kind of ship for that matter, because 
you know nothing. So cut out 
making your dirty cracks at me, 
you fat hobo. You can log me if 
you like, for insolent and con- 
temptuous language, I suppose, but 
you'd have to put everything I’ve 
said down in the log-book, and you 
wouldn’t dare, because you know 
it’s true!” 

Then he sat down, spilt a cup of 
tea all over himself, swore horribly, 
glared round in the dead silence, 
got up and marched out of the 
saloon. Crooks, who had simply 
sat there with his mouth hanging 
open, got up too and went off to 
his room, and never entered the 
saloon for another meal. 

Peters, when he came up to 
relieve me, made no mention of 
the scene, but he seemed much 
happier from then on, as though 
he’d got rid of something that had 
been troubling him. As for Crooks, 
Bullwhanger’s description of him 
as a gutless wonder must have been 
correct, for he made no effort at 
open retaliation, but kept to his 
cabin more than ever. I have 
noticed, with D.T. cases, and perhaps 
you can bear me out on this, Doctor, 
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that the drinking has been an attempt 
to escape from something, but the 
something becomes a jumbled-up 
sort of obsession when the liquor 
takes charge. In this case, Peters 
was the something which obsessed 
Crooks until it affected his silly 
brain. 

The night it got hold of him 
properly was about a week out of 
Thursday Island, crossing the Banda 
Sea towards a narrow passage called 
the Manipa Strait, between the 
islands of Buru and Ceram. It 
was a typical sticky doldrum night, 
and I had the watch from six till 
midnight. The sea was almost 
flat, with a long, oily swell. Some- 
times the ship steamed through 
patches of phosphorescence that 
turned the wash and the wake 
into white fire. What breeze there 
was came from all round the com- 
pass, and whenever it hauled aft 
the air became heavy and oppressive. 
The funnel smoke went straight 
up in a dirty black cloud which 
dropped a shower of fine, gritty 
clinkers all over the bridge. The 
chunk-chunk, chunk-chunk of the 
main engines sounded very loud, 
and the Chinese firemen and 
trimmers on watch seemed to be 
having a continuous jabbering argu- 
ment. The sound of their voices 
and the clank of furnace doors and 
the rattle and clang and scrape 
of shovels and slice-bars came very 
clearly up through the stokehold 
fiddley gratings. Whenever the wind 
shifted, one of the Chinese, his thin 
dungaree pants soaked in sweat and 
clinging to his skinny legs, would 
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climb up the ladders to the fiddley- 
top and direct the trimming of 
the ventilators to try to get some 
air down below. He would scream 
a lot of Chinese advice to his mates 
and they'd scream back at him. 
The horizon was piled high with 
great, towering masses of tropical 
cumulo-nimbus, like gigantic, grey- 
white cauliflower heads, thrown into 
relief by the sheet lightning con- 
stantly flickering behind and among 
them. Often a heavy rain squall 
would pass over the ship. There 
would be a cool current of air and 
a black line of cloud would swoop 
across the sky, blotting out the stars 
as it came, and making such intense 
darkness that the glimmer of light 
from the steering-binnacle grew 
almost blinding. The wind would 
increase to a whistle as the rain 
came down in solid, warm sheets 
for five minutes or so. Then it 
would pass away as quickly as it 
had come, and all would be as 
before, barring the rush and gurgle 
of the pent-up rain-water off house- 
tops and awnings. 

Hot as it was, it was better to 
be on watch than trying to sleep 
in the stuffy quarters. All I had 
on was a pair of old shorts and a 
pair of sandals and a thin shirt 
without any buttons on it, and I 
padded backwards and forwards 
happily enough, when I wasn’t 
leaning over the forward rail of 
the bridge with the sweat running 
down my chest, and wiping the ashes 
off the back of my neck and out of 
my ears, or else sheltering in the 
wheelhouse while a rain squall was on. 
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About nine o’clock, while it was 
raining heavily, I thought I heard 
Crooks’s voice calling me, but could 
not see him. When the rain cleared 
I heard him again, and then I saw 
him, at the foot of the bridge- 
ladder, in nothing but a pair of 
pyjama pants, clinging to the hand- 
rail and swaying from side to side. 
I went down to see what he wanted, 
and he ordered me, in a reasonably 
normal tone of voice, to turn the 
ship round on to the opposite course, 
because he wanted to take her back 
to Sydney. I asked him why, and 
he said that Peters was trying to 
murder him, so he had to be handed 
over to the Sydney branch of the 
C.I.B. as soon as possible. Well, 
I knew that Peters was a tough old 
character, and I knew he wouldn’t 
have shed any tears over the death 
of Crooks, but I didn’t believe he 
would have lost any sleep in his 
watch below trying to bring it 
about. I'd already seen a few D.T. 
cases and I knew plenty about 
Crooks’s drinking habits, so I im- 
mediately diagnosed this as another 
D.T. case and started the usual 
treatment, which is to humour the 
patient a bit. I told Captain Crooks 
that something must be done at 
once and that I would attend to it. 
First, I said, I would go up and 
alter course, then I would put Mr 
Peters in irons and everything would 
be all right until the morning; so 
he, Crooks, could go back to bed 
and get a good night’s rest. Well, 
this attitude worked, and Crooks 
agreed to go and turn in, but he 
said I needn’t worry about Peters, 
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because he already had him sealed 
up inside an empty gin-bottle and 
stowed away in his safe. He asked 
me if I thought any of the Chinese 
were in league with Peters, because 
he had noticed Peters in close 
conversation with the boatswain 
several times lately. Why he didn’t 
suspect me too I don’t know, 
seeing that I had had a few rows 
with him. Perhaps, having appointed 
me his Tower of Strength and Right- 
Hand Man, he trusted me. After 
making a few more remarks which 
proved beyond doubt that he was 
in the horrors, he went into his 
cabin and shut the door, but didn’t 
switch out the light, so I was able 
‘ to take a peep through one of the 
portholes and saw that he was 
sitting at his desk, with a drink in 
front of him and talking to himself. 

It was obviously necessary to 
take away what liquor he still had, 
get him to take some sort of sedative 
which would put him to sleep for 
as long as possible, and completely 
restrict his further drinking. But 
unless he would consent to this, 
it was likely to be difficult, and I 
couldn’t see him consenting. With 
a crew member or a passenger it 
would have been fairly simple, but 
with the captain of the ship it was 
quite a different matter. For one 
thing, if I put him under forcible 
restraint, it would amount to super- 
seding him in command, at sea, 
without his consent or request, 
and that was a serious act which 
might take a lot of explaining to 
the authorities later if he liked to 
make a fuss about it. On the other 
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hand, something had to be done 
pretty soon, or he might possibly 
do something foolish, such as jumping 
overboard. 

I felt by now that I needed both 
advice and assistance, so decided 
to wait until Peters came up at 
midnight, and when he did I 
whistled down to the engine-room 
and asked the Chief to join us, 
We discussed the situation and 
finally agreed that three or four of 
us should overpower him, force 
him to swallow some sort of knock- 
out drops, confiscate his liquor and 
lock him in his room until he either 
came back to normal or the ship 
reached port. I went down to the 
saloon to see what we had in the 
medicine-chest, which was in a long 
cupboard built into the panelling. 
There was not much to choose from 
—any amount of bandages and lint 
and cotton-wool, plenty of Epsom 
salts and castor-oil, and several of 
those great flagons of Board of 
Trade stock mixtures such as Cramp 
Mixture and Stomach Mixture, In- 
fluenza Mixture and Black Draught, 
and one marked Sedative Mixture, 
but we wanted something stronger 
than that. Morphia would have 
been best, but there wasn’t any, 
and the only hypodermic needle was 
thick with rust. A bottle of opium 
pills had melted into a sticky brown 
mess, and a bottle marked Laudanum 
was empty. Finally, at the back of 
one of the racks, I found a small 
bottle of Syrup of Chloral, labelled 
‘Dose, half to one teaspoonful in 
water,’ and decided that this would 
have to do. I measured out a 
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generous double dose, in case its 
strength had deteriorated with old 
age, added a little water, stuck the 
bottle in my hip-pocket and went 
back to the bridge. 

McGinty had now joined the 
party, and it seemed to me that 
he and I and the Chief could handle 
Crooks, leaving Peters in charge on 
deck. But old Bullwhanger would 
have none of that; he said the 
more weight the better, it would 
only take ten minutes at most, and 
the ship could look out for herself 
that long. No doubt he didn’t 
want to miss the chance of getting 
his hands legitimately on to Crooks. 
As a doctor, you will probably 
consider our treatment and dosage 
to have been rather rough and 
ready. Anyway, we suddenly threw 
open the Captain’s door and rushed 
him. He fought a bit, but we soon 
got him under control, on his back 
on the settee, with McGinty hold- 
ing on to his legs, Jock his arms, 
and Peters sitting on his chest like 
a jockey on a slippery racehorse. 
As soon as he opened his mouth 
to yell, Peters slipped his finger 
in and hooked out his dentures. 
Then I grabbed his nose with one 
hand and managed to get most of 
the dope down his throat. We 
gave him another half dose to make 
up for what was spilt, and in about 
ten minutes he passed out. Then 
we lifted him into his bunk, went 
through the lockers and removed 
six full bottles of gin and an open 
bottle, as well as the remains of 
the ship’s medical comforts—two 
bottles of port and a bottle of 
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brandy. I found the key of the 
safe and took out the official log- 
book and the Articles of Agreement, 
and also the ship’s revolver. After 
that I locked both doors of the 
cabin from the outside and left him 
to it. By this time I was beginning 
to feel rather like the chap who 
grabbed the tiger by the tail—he 
found it easy enough to hold, but 
he didn’t know what might happen 
when he let go. However, Peters 
didn’t seem to think we could have 
done anything else, and he wasn’t 
worrying, so I went below and 
turned in. 

Crooks slept until nine o’clock 
next morning, when I heard him 
shouting for his boy, and Jock and 
I went up to see him. At first he 
was very hostile and threatened to 
see that my certificate was cancelled, 
and the Chief Engineer’s too, but 
we soon convinced him that if 
anybody’s ticket was in jeopardy 
it was his own, and then he calmed 
down and begged for a drink, 
having already discovered the absence 
of his supplies. We gave him one 
on his promise that he would agree 
to take no more than two a day, 
and that he would remain in his 
bunk for the next few days. 

He did this, and soon began to 
show signs of recovery. Or at least 
I assumed he did, because there 
was soon more to worry about 
than him. In the afternoon of the 
following day the coal in the main 
bunker was found to be on fire, 
which meant an ‘all hands’ job 
to try and avert a major disaster. 
The Chief Engineer reported ex- 
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cessive heat and some smoke in 
the starboard wing of the lower 
bunker. There was so much dusty 
slack in the mixture of coal that 
there could be an explosion at any 
time, unless we could locate the 
seat of the fire and put it out. This 
involved shifting perhaps fifty tons 
of the two hundred remaining on 
board, by bagging it and hoisting 
it up into the ’tween deck. That is, 
if it wasn’t already too hot, in 
which case it would have to be 
dumped overboard. The sailors 
would be needed to assist the 
firemen and trimmers, so after order- 
ing Pao Yee to send half his men 
below into the bunker and the rest 
to start rigging a derrick for hoist- 
ing the bags, and having seen two 
fire-hoses run out, all the fire 
extinguishers mustered and our 
ancient smoke-helmet got ready, 
I went, in duty bound, to report 
to Captain Crooks, who, after all, 
was still officially in command. 
He was still dopy and didn’t seem 
able to grasp the seriousness of 
the situation. He just said that a 
fire in the bunker was the Chief 
Engineer’s pidgin, so the Chief 
Engineer had better put it out; 
then he rolled over with his face 
to the bulkhead and appeared to go 
to sleep again. After that I simply 
ignored him and concentrated on 
the fire. 

The ship was now in the Molucca 
Sea, heading up for the tip of the 
long tail of the Celebes, with clear 
weather and a following wind, which 
was to our advantage, as it caused 
less draught. We tried to minimise 
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what draught there was by un- 
shipping ventilator cowls and plug- 
ging up the coamings, and by 
battening down all bunker-hatches 
except the small one through which 
it was proposed to hoist coal into 
the ’tween deck. Jock, who was 
soon as black as a coon, led the 
gang working down in the heat and 
filth of the bunker, while the boat- 
swain and I looked after things on 
deck and Peters kept a more or 
less permanent watch on the bridge, 
except when I was able to relieve 
him for an hour or so. 

It was after dark by the time we 
got started and we worked all that 
night. The scene on deck was 
weird enough, lit up by a tropical 
moon and a couple of cargo-clusters, 
what with half-naked Chinamen 
driving winches in a cloud of 
escaping steam, hoses and empty 
ash-bags strewn about, and an 
audience of curious, half-scared cooks 
and stewards in their cotton singlets 
and down-at-heel slippers hovering 
on the edge of the area of light, 
chattering among themselves. But 
in the bunker, whenever I went 
down to see how things were going, 
Dante’s Inferno had nothing on it. 
It was hotter than hell and full of 
smoke and dust, through which 
one could dimly see sweating, filthy 
figures swinging shovels or holding 
bags open. Now and then a man 
would come staggering out of the 
haze, gasping and coughing, to lean 
up against a bulkhead for a minute 
or two, vainly wiping his face and 
shoulders with a grubby rag, and 
every so often there would be a 
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yell, an answering yell from higher 
up, the clank of the winch and then 
a sling of full bags would be dragged 
across the deck as the runner-wire 
tautened, and sway away aloft into 
the “tween deck to be emptied. 
Jock and McGinty were as busy 
and as dirty as anybody, their 
boiler-suits wringing wet, sweat-rags 
tied across their mouths and electric 
torches in their hands. The Second 
Engineer had been left to look 
after the engine-room, because, of 
course, there was still no thought 
of stopping the main engines—the 
ship had to proceed on her voyage 
until such time as she could proceed 
no longer. The Chinese worked 
remarkably well, as they always 
will with somebody to lead them. 

By two o’clock in the morning 
they could shovel no more. The 
smoke was too dense and flames 
were beginning to flicker over the 
surface of the coal, so the men were 
ordered up on deck for a spell, 
and the hoses were dragged through 
the stokehold and the fire-pump 
started. Jock, wearing the smoke- 
helmet and with his body and feet 
protected to some degree by wet 
sacks, took the nozzle and went 
in to direct the flow of water, while 
McGinty pumped air to him and 
tended the life-line. After an hour 
it seemed as if the water was getting 
control. Jock was beat, and McGinty 
changed places with him, while I 
looked after the air-pump and Jock 
went up on deck to get his breath. 
In another hour we could see that 
we had the fire really under, but 
there was now so much water in 
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the bunker, because the bilges were 
choked with ashes and rubbish, 
that the ship had a five-degree list 
to starboard. A new danger would 
develop unless the strums were 
cleared to allow the pumps to 
shift the water. The indefatigable 
McGinty did that. He had to 
grovel several times, with his head 
under that black and horrible tide, 
before he was satisfied that the 
blockage was clear. As the water 
gurgled away, his only remark was, 
“If me Sheila seen me now, I 
reckon she wouldn’t want a bar 
of me.” 

There was still a fair amount of 
coal to be hoisted up and dumped, 
but the danger from fire was prac- 
tically over, and we decided it was 
safe to leave it until after breakfast, 
so that the crowd could have some 
rest. Leaving the Second Engineer 
on watch in the engine-room and 
Peters on the bridge, Jock and 
McGinty and I went up to my 
cabin, where we knocked the top 
off one of Crooks’s bottles of brandy 
—we considered we were entitled 
to a bit of medical comfort—and 
turned one of the pantry-boys out 
to make a pot of coffee to go with 
it. Then we had a bath and put 
on clean clothes, and I had a sleep 
until six o’clock on my settee, and 
woke up feeling tireder than before. 
But old Peters couldn’t stay on the 
bridge for ever, and had to be 
relieved. Although he had been 
there for over eight hours he seemed 
fairly fresh. He told me he had 
taken the law into his own hands 
by grabbing the wireless operator 
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when he’d come off his radio watch, 
and got him to keep a look-out 
while he bimself had snatched a 
doze for an hour on the chart-room 
settee. Since then he had not only 
taken a set of star sights before 
dawn and fixed the ship’s position, 
but at daylight had picked up the 
land of Manuk Manka, which verified 
his star observations. We should be 
through the Sibutu Passage in about 
four hours, he said, and from there 
it was nearly thirteen hundred miles 
to Hong Kong, and he asked me if 
I thought we had enough coal to 
last the distance. But that was 
something we wouldn’t know until 
we'd finished dumping whatever 
hot stuff remained, and the Chief 
had finished measuring up what 
was left. 

Well, when the measurements 
were finally taken and checked, 
there were only a hundred and 
seventy tons left, which was thirty 
tons short of the minimum require- 
ment for eight days’ steaming at seven 
knots, and allowing nothing for 
reserve in the event of bad weather 
or other delays. Of course, we could 
reduce speed and burn less coal, but 
the fresh water was-now getting 
pretty low, too, and wouldn’t last 
more than nine days. If there was 
any more trouble with leaking boiler- 
tubes it wouldn’t last that long. 

Having gone over our figures 
again to be sure there were no 
silly mistakes, Jock and I went up 
to break the news to Crooks that 
the ship would have to call in at 
Sandakan for coal and water. He 
was sitting in his cabin, reading a 
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book, as though he hadn’t a care 
in the world, and immediately 
demanded his first drink of the 
day. I told him it would have to 
wait for a while; the business we 
had to discuss was more important, 
When he heard the score he refused 
to believe it and said we must be 
talking nonsense. It was fairly 
obvious that he had slept soundly 
through the events of the night 
before, and it took us quite a while 
to convince him of the need to 
radio the owners in Hong Kong, 
requesting that the necessary arrange- 
ments be made. They, apparently, 
were very loth to agree to spending 
more money on coal, and it was 
fairly late that evening before the 
message came from them, authorising 
the diversion. 

Then we had a hard job finding 
the place; for we ran into a night 
of torrential rain, terrific thunder- 
storms and blinding lightning while 
we were trying to pick up the light 
on Taganak Island, which is such 
a poor light at the best of times 
that you need another light to see 
it by. Crooks, who seemed to 
have lost any little interest he may 
have had in the navigation of his 
ship, stayed in his room, keeping 
dry—or so we thought—and left 
Peters and me to keep her afloat 
the best way we could. After a few 
hours of being able to see less than 
a mile I slowed her down and 
turned her round, standing off and 
on in the hope of better visibility 
at daylight. 

When dawn at last broke, the 
rain eased off and we made out 
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the dim shape of the island and 
then the high land round the entrance 
to the harbour. I set a course, 
rang down for full speed and went 
below to inform the Master. I 
needn’t have bothered. He was 
asleep in his chair with his head on 
one side and his mouth hanging 
open, reeking of spirits. An empty 
brandy-bottle and a glass stood 
on the desk. He must have sneaked 
down to my cabin while I was on 
the bridge getting wet, and found 
the partly full bottle the Chief 
and I had opened after putting the 
fire out. I was dog-tired and fed 
up with Crooks even if sober, and 
this was the last straw. I suppose 
I lost my head, although I did 
think to shut the door behind me. 
“Now, you drunken bastard!” I 
said, and I grabbed him by the 
collar of his shirt and shook him 
until he opened his eyes and began 
to get to his feet. Then I hit him 
as hard as I could on the jaw, and 
he went down in a heap on the 
deck, without uttering a sound, 
and there I left him. Locking his 
door behind me I climbed up the 
bridge ladder, took the ship in 
through the harbour entrance and 
brought her to an anchor abreast 
of the town. 

I leaned over the bridge-rail, 
waiting for the harbour authorities 
to come and give us pratique. 
The sun had just risen, and the 
familiar tropical smell of pungent 
wood-fires drifted out across the 
still water as the little town began 
to wake up for another day. Rain- 
clouds hung low over the distant 
02 
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hills and thick mist filled the heavily 
wooded valleys. A couple of fisher- 
men in small outrigger canoes were 
already casting their circular nets 
close inshore, and a battered cargo- 
junk dropped down on the ebb tice 
with creakings of halliards and 
bamboo spreaders as its crew hoisted 
the great ragged matting sail. For 
me the anticlimax had begun to 
set in, but I was too weary to 
analyse my feelings properly. I 
couldn’t tell whether I felt glad 
about having done to Crooks what 
I had really longed to do for a 
long time, or whether I was worried 
about the possible drastic conse- 
quences of my action. Peters came 
from the forecastle head, where he 
had been to let go the anchor, 
and stood silently beside me, filling 
his pipe. I had not told him about 
hitting Crooks, and something pre- 
vented me from doing so now. 

A smart, white-painted launch 
shot out from the wharf and ran 
alongside, and the port doctor, in 
a starched white suit and spotless 
topi, and followed by two native 
clerks, climbed the gangway. It 
was necessary to go down and 
attend to him. I took him into 
the saloon and produced the ship’s 
papers I had removed from the 
Master’s safe on the night we 
drugged him. He assumed me to 
be the Master and addressed me 
as ‘ Captain,’ but when he asked 
for the Master’s signature to some 
of his forms I had to tell him I 
was only the Mate and that the 
Master was ill and confined to his 
bunk. Naturally, he inquired the 




















nature of the illness. I said that 
it was just severe bilious trouble 
and nothing dangerous, but the 
doctor insisted upon seeing him 
after he’d finished inspecting the 
crew. He looked a bit askance 
when he noticed me unlock the 
door—I hadn’t had an opportunity 
to do so before—and of course 
when Crooks mumbled at him with 
a jaw too swollen to let him speak 
properly, and when he saw the 
discoloration starting under his left 
eye, he really began to wonder 
what had been going on. I attempted 
to stall him off by explaining that 
the Captain had fallen off his settee 
while the ship was rolling heavily 
on the previous night, and Crooks 
had enough sense not to try to 
contradict me. By this time the 
doctor probably dropped to the fact 
that he was horning in on something 
outside his medical jurisdiction, asked 
no more questions and contented 
himself by taking Crooks’s tempera- 
ture and pulse and inviting him to 
call at the local hospital if he thought 
he needed any treatment he could 
not get on board. Then he signed 
the certificate of pratique, and left 
the ship, which was now at liberty 
to go alongside the wharf. 

There was no pilot in the port. 
Crooks got into some clothes and 
managed to make some sort of a 
job of berthing her. Apart from 
necessary orders he said nothing to 
me, so I concluded that he was 
concealing his intentions, whatever 
they might be. As soon as the ship 
was made fast I had to deal with 
the preparations for bunkering and 
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taking in fresh water, so I did not 
notice him go ashore, which he 
must have done within a few minutes 
of ringing off the engines. When I 
realised that he had gone I began 
to think that I might as well start 
packing my bag; for no doubt 
he was on his way to get his story 
in first to the harbour-master or 
the local superintendent of police. 
With the doctor’s evidence to cor- 
roborate his tale of unprovoked 
assault, and with no witnesses but 
myself to his state of intoxication 
before arrival, I felt that my chances 
were pretty slim. 

By noon the coal and water were 
aboard and the Chief Steward and 
the crew’s cook had been to the 
market for what fresh provisions 
they could buy, returning with a 
few scrawny chickens and some 
fruit. The ship was ready for sea 
again, but there was no sign of 
Crooks. At two o’clock he was 
still missing, so I went ashore my- 
self to try and find him. At the 
harbour office, where I called first, 
he had not been seen at all, although 
they were waiting for him to come 
and clear the ship. They directed 
me to the Chinese firm of Kim Eng 
Watt, which was acting as owners’ 
agent. Mr Lung, the manager, 
was still waiting for the Captain 
to call on him, and had just sent 
a clerk down to the ship to ask 
him to come up if he was well 
enough, for they had heard he 
was ill. 

Crooks’s whereabouts were now 
a complete mystery, although I was 
beginning to form a theory of my 
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own. I was also beginning to 
doubt my skill as a curer of alcoholism 
in shipmasters. Then I called on 
the Superintendent of Police and 
found that the Captain had not 
been to the police-station either. 
The Superintendent sent his assistant 
to make inquiries. The assistant 
returned before long, accompanied 
by a scruffy-looking character with 
red whiskers, who was introduced 
as Captain Torquil McRae, Master 
of the Chinese-owned local coaster 
Hai Ping. Captain McRae, who 
was far from sober, said that he 
had most certainly seen Captain 
Crooks, who was an old friend and 
shipmate. He had come on board 
his ship that very morning to ask 
his advice and seek his assistance, 
if necessary, in bringing to justice 
the Mate, the Chief Engineer and 
the Second Mate of the Barunah, 
who had been in a state of mutiny 
for some days and had attempted 
to usurp him in command. The 
main offender and ringleader, accord- 
ing to Captain McRae, appeared to 
be the Mate, a young but pugnacious 
whippersnapper, who had _ twice 
assaulted Captain Crooks without 
warning or justification, and must 
be a very dangerous character who 
should be locked up and in irons. 
Captain McRae seemed to forget 
that I was standing there and had 
only just been introduced to him 
as that very Mate. He went on to 
say that he had, naturally, offered 
Captain Crooks a drink to steady 
his nerves, but, finding there was 
only half a bottle of Scotch on 
board, they had adjourned (after 
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finishing off the Scotch) to a Chinese 
bar, where he was well known, for 
lunch and a few more drinks. 
Very few, though, said Captain 
McRae, because they had so much 
to discuss. Not more than three, 
or, at most, four bottles of samshu 
between them, which was little 
enough, in all conscience; for he him- 
self commonly consumed that much, 
or more, on sailing nights, let alone 
on nights when he was not sailing. 
After lunch, continued Captain 
McRae, Captain Crooks had insisted 
on setting forth, alone, for the 
police-office to report the mutiny. 
It seemed that there had been a 
slight difference of opinion between 
the two captains at this stage, for 
Captain Crooks refused to allow 
McRae to accompany him. The 
last McRae had seen of him was 
when he left the Chinese bar at 
about three P.M. He had never 
reached the police-station, of course. 

The Superintendent sent his 
assistant, with half a dozen Sikh 
constables, to carry out a thorough 
search, and then began to question 
me very closely on the strength of 
Captain McRae’s remarks about the 
so-called mutiny. Realising that 
anything I said might later come 
up as evidence, I asked his permis- 
sion to return on board and bring 
back Peters and the Chief Engineer, 
as well as the official log, and this 
was agreed to. Although I had 
had possession of the log-book for 
some days, I had so far made no 
entries in it regarding Crooks’s 
derelictions from duty, but I had 
drafted entries, complete with the 

























proper dates, times and positions 
of the ship, should his subsequent 
behaviour seem to render it advisable 
to write them in. Once back on 
board it only took a few minutes 
to do this and to get Peters to 
counter-sign them. 

I also took ashore with me the 
chart from Port Jackson to Port 
Stephens on which appeared the 
wrong course-line laid off by Crooks 
in indelible pencil, although there 
was only the evidence of Peters and 
myself as to who actually did rule 
that line. 

While the three of us were with 
the Superintendent, he, unknown 
to us, sent a sergeant and a Chinese 
interpreter down to the ship to 
question the crew, and I think it 
was owing quite a lot to their state- 
ments about Crooks that the Superin- 
tendent was at last satisfied. It 
was by then after seven o’clock 
in the evening and the search-party 
had not returned. The Superin- 
tendent suggested that we accompany 
him to the club for a drink and 
something to eat while we waited 
for news of Crooks—a good sign that 
he was not ill-disposed towards us. 

It was not until after daylight 
next morning, at dead low water, 
that the body of Crooks was dis- 
covered by a sampan woman, under 
one of the wharves and jammed 
between two piles. The ship was 
further delayed while an inquest 
was hurriedly arranged. A finding 
of ‘death due to misadventure’ 
was given on the supposition that, 
in his state of intoxication he either 
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lost his way to the police-station, 
or else changed his mind and 
decided to return to the Barunah, 
blundered on to the wrong wharf— 
a temporarily unoccupied one— 
tripped over the stringer and fell 
into the harbour unobserved. 

So that was the end of Rupert 
Montagu Malleson-Crooks, late of 
the P. & O. and once deck-boy of the 
barque Rebecca Craig. 

I was appointed to command of 
the Barunah for the remainder of 
the voyage to Hong Kong, to be 
relieved on arrival, according to 
instructions cabled from the Chinese 
owners. But I didn’t enjoy my 
brief promotion very much, nor 
did I feel happy in the Master’s 
cabin with its unfortunate memories. 
Peters was promoted Mate and 
I was told to try and pick up a 
Second Mate locally—no easy task 
in a place like Sandakan at most 
times. But on this occasion there 
did happen to be a veteran mariner 
available, an aged gentleman by 
the name of Cassidy, who, on the 
previous voyage of the Hai Ping, 
had neglected or forgotten to return 
on board at sailing-time. Captain 
McRae, being for once sober enough 
to leave port at the time fixed and 
also being ready in all other respects 
to leave, had angrily departed with- 
out him and had picked up a new 
Mate at Singapore, leaving Mr 
Cassidy to fend for himself, which 
he had been doing by living on 
credit at a Chinese boarding-house 
while waiting for something to turn 
up. There being enough cash in 
































the Master’s safe for the purpose, 
I paid him an advance against his 
wages to settle his bill and signed 
him on as Second Mate, but to all 
intents and purposes all he did 
was to make up the number, while 
Peters and I shared the sea watches 
as before. Mr Cassidy, who, I 
have an idea, relished an occasional 
puff at the opium pipe, was a rather 
forgetful man and had constantly 
to be reminded about such things 
as the name of the ship, where she 
was bound, the day of the week, 
and where his cabin was. He 
spent his sea watches in the wing 
of the bridge, smoking his pipe and 
gazing at the sea-birds, apparently 
with no worries about the steering, 
the ship’s position or crossing vessels, 
nor did he seem to resent the fact 
that somebody else was attending 
to these minor details for him. His 
habit of wandering silently into the 
sailors’ quarters in the middle of 
the night, in the mistaken idea that 
he was going into his own cabin, 
gave rise among the Chinese to a 
scare that the ghost of ‘ makee-die 
captin ’ had returned to haunt them, 
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and they took some convincing to 
the contrary. 

The Barunah steamed stolidly on 
across the South China Sea and 
duly made a landfall off Waglan 
Island, slowed down in the narrow 
Lyee Mun Pass to embark a Chinese 
pilot from his dancing sampan, and 
threaded her way among the junks 
and shipping of Hong Kong’s busy 
harbour. I felt no regrets as the 
chain cable rattled out at an anchorage 
off Stonecutter’s Island, where she 
was to await another pilot to take 
her up the Pearl River to Canton. 
That last short section of the long 
four and a half thousand mile 
struggle from Sydney would, I 
hoped, be made without those of 
us who had come this far with her. 

Again I stood on the bridge of 
the ship at anchor, idly watching 
the life of a port, and again old 
Peters climbed the ladder and came 
to stand beside me, quietly filling 
his pipe, but this time he had a 
comment to make. 

“ Well, Captain,” he said, “ what 
could it have been like if somebody 
had shot an albatross ? ” 
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BY HOMER JOSEPH DODGE 


His father was a Wells-Fargo shot- 
gun messenger, and he was born 
in Texas in an era when cattle 
rather than Cadillacs raised the dust 
of the Staked Plains. His name was 
Ralph Faulkner and he came of a 
line of mountainy Scots, gently but 
fiercely bred. 

The random vicissitudes of the 
period cast him upon his own 
resources at an early age. He had 
a heritage of sturdy health and 
immense vigour, smoothed over by 
the sort of grace and mannerly 
behaviour dear to the hearts of 
writers of historical romances of the 
Old South. As a youth he knew 
the cattle ranches of Texas and the 
hill country of the Ozarks of Arkansas 
in the days when the tales of the 
Arkansas Traveller were the stuff of 
current gossip and real events. 

The sources of his schooling were 
various, with formal education almost 
wholly omitted, yet from early youth 
he was seldom to be found without 
a book of verse—Shakespeare, Keats, 
Burns, Byron, Kipling—in his pocket, 
and he devoured all tales of adven- 
ture ; nor did he scorn the essayists. 
I do not know whether he ever 


attended an art school, but think 
not. An innate impulse prompted 
him to sketch with charcoal (from 
a camp-fire, not an art goods-store), 
a carpenter’s pencil, a nail or what- 
not on a shingle, the backs of hand- 
bills of sheriffs’ sales or in the sand. 
He caught likenesses amazingly. 

He held intermittent jobs on weekly 
newspapers, writing and drawing; 
but ever and again he felt an urge 
to move on to new scenes and new 
ways of earning a living in that 
period when there were fewer social- 
security reeds upon which to lean. 
His indomitable health and strength 
led him into many ways of life. 

Whether from economic pressure 
(as the sociological tracts say now- 
adays) or for some other reason, 
he went to work as a locomotive 
fireman and soon mastered the 
rhythmic swing of shovel from coal- 
pile to fire-box. 

There is a curious loyalty about 
railroad men, somewhat akin to that 
which old-time newspaper reporters 
used to feel for their newspapers, 
and an inner loyalty among railroad 
crews. Ralph Faulkner fired for an 
engine-driver who had made his own 


1 A stage-coach mounted guard to protect the coaches of the Wells-Fargo Express 


Company in the gold-rush days and after. 
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name in the railroad world of the 
Southern Pacific. 

The Southern Pacific Railway dips 
below the border into Mexico for 
a considerable distance and runs 
through varied cattle country and 
sage-brush desert, threading num- 
erous small villages and pueblos on 
its iron string. Inevitably, in the 
course of operation, a Southern 
Pacific train would strike a stray 
steer, some maverick wandering off 
from the herd and getting on the 
tracks. The Mexican owner, firm 
in the notion that the great, im- 
personal railroad corporation should 
be responsible for manna in much 
the same way that, in a later 
period, foreign nations looked to the 
Marshall and allied plans, lost no 
time in sending in a claim for the 
slain creature. But, by some sleight 
of calculation, the lean maverick 
steer had become a ten-thousand- 
dollar prize bull imported to improve 
the breed of Mexican cattle, and 
now laid low! 

Similarly, when some Mexican 
peon, perhaps in his cups and fallen 
asleep on the tracks, was run over, 
the affair took on the aspects of 
an international incident, with the 
American corporation of the Colossus 
of the North in the character of a 
juggernaut invading Mexican ter- 
ritory wantonly to destroy its citizens. 
The peon would be identified as 
a high official, a respected hidalgo 
or the national poet, and worth a 
fabulous indemnity ! 

It was on a stormy night that the 
locomotive Ralph Faulkner was firing 
struck an unfortunate night wanderer 
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along the tracks—the railroad tracks 
for many long stretches being the 
illegal but favoured pathway of foot- 
travellers. The train was brought 
to a halt with screaming brakes, 
but it was found that the luckless 
victim had indeed been completely 
run over and mangled beyond 
identification. 

Here the intense loyalty to the 
railroad entered and so, with utmost 
care, crewmen gathered up the pitiful 
remnants scattered along the right 
of way. Prompted solely by a desire 
to protect the railroad, they cast 
about for a way quickly to hide the 
remains until the train should cross 
the International Bridge at the border 
and be on American soil. Now they 
knew that, at the border, the Mexican 
rurales (police officers) would halt 
the train and, upon the plea of 
looking for absconding ministers of 
finance, bank cashiers, dope smug- 
glers or even, mayhap, an escaping 
President of the Republic, would 
seek through every car and even 
the engine and tender, thrusting 
their bayonets into the coal-pile and 
searching every nook and cranny. 

So, the remains of the victim being 
so finely chopped, they gathered up 
their harvest of strewn segments and 
gently placed them where they 
thought a search was least likely to 
find them—in the water-tank that 
constitutes a part of the tender of a 
steam locomotive. The reserve sup- 
ply of water is connected in such a 
way as to flow to the thirsty boilers 
at need and produce the vital steam 
of propulsion. 

It was when they had pulled up 
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at the border, and the Mexican 
rurales had pounced upon the train 
to perform their official perquisition 
(and were already climbing into the 
locomotive cab) that Ralph Faulkner’s 
alertly scanning eye beheld an ap- 
parition. With lounging casualness 
he moved, seemingly to give the 
searchers more room, to a position 
in which his back was against and 
concealing the tall glass cylinder 
that was the water-gauge. As the 
inquisition continued, he pressed his 
spine more and more firmly against 
the cylinder, and stood there with 
the hot pipes mercilessly scalding 
him through his overalls, while he 
passed facetious remarks in his in- 
formal Spanish to and fro in repartee 
with the rurales. 

At long length the search was 
completed, and the all clear given 
to permit the train to proceed across 
the International Bridge to safety. 
It was then that Ralph Faulkner 
jubilantly quitted his post and swung 
his shovel with enthusiasm, for the 
situation was saved. None but he 
had been aware of the eye-witness 
to the search—the detached eye of 
the slain peon which, somehow, had 
become loosened in the water tank 
and worked its way through the 
connecting pipe to where, in the 
tall glass water-gauge, it was bobbing 
up and down, up and down ! 

This engine-driver was regarded 
as among the most capable on the 
railroad, but his career had been 
hampered by one fault. He was a 
speed demon. He could not resist 
the impulse to open his throttle 
wider and wider until all caution was 
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left behind. He upset time-tables 
and caused some minor wrecks, and 
other wrecks which barely escaped 
major catastrophe. As a disciplinary 
measure, he had been broken to 
hauling freight—a bitter punishment 
and a loss of railroad caste. But 
he was a railroad man and took his 
medicine with, of course, his fireman 
loyally staying with him. This had 
been going on for some months, 
this degrading freight-hauling at a 
crawling pace, when sudden respite 
came. At some signal point along 
the line he was given new and special 
orders. He was to take command of 
a tremendous new Mallet-Provost, 
or some such emperor of steam 
locomotives, and haul the private 
car of the president of the railroad 
to El Paso where he had suddenly 
been called to attend an important 
emergency directors’ meeting. 

The orders to the engineer read 
that he should ‘proceed with all 
speed,’ and went on to say that 
the line would be cleared for him. 
There would be nothing but open 
signals. 

It was a run of a hundred miles or 
more, down-grade, and as the hungry 
exile of the crawling freight-hauls 
climbed to the cab with the orders 
in his hand his eyes gleamed and, 
at least figuratively, his lips drooled, 
* Proceed with all speed.’ 

The giant locomotive with its 
light two- or three-car haul, pulled 
into the straight and started on its 
epochal journey. It was night. 
Rapidly speed was picked up as 
Ralph Faulkner swung his shovel 
and the needle on the steam-dial 
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mounted and mounted. Before long, 
the engineer turned to his fireman 
and said, “ Ralph, the headlight is 
flickering. Go out and see what 
is wrong with it.” 

So Ralph Faulkner felt his way 
precariously along the swaying foot- 
board beside the gleaming boiler to 
examine the headlamp. He could 
find nothing out of order and so 
reported to his chief when he 
returned. The chief opened the 
throttle a little more and there was 
a surge of speed and presently he 
said, “ Ralph, that headlight is still 
flickering. Go fix it.” So Ralph 
Faulkner again crept along the sway- 
ing footboard while the steaming 
monster rocketed through the night 
at its terrifying pace—‘ proceeding 
with all speed,’ as the order said. 
Back in the cab again and trembling, 
he reported that nothing was out 
of order. The chief opened the 


How or when Ralph Faulkner 
ended his railroad career I never 
learned. His next venture was on 
the stage on the old Pantages vaude- 
ville circuit on the West Coast. 
Now it must be understood that 
he felt no unanswerable urge towards 
a stage career, but, wholly by chance, 
a place curious and unique opened 
for him. He bore an extraordinary 
resemblance to his fellow - Scot, 
Woodrow Wilson, who, at this time, 
was President of the United States. 
It was Colonel Edward M. House, 
Close friend and counsellor of Mr 
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throttle another notch and soon 
again bade Ralph look to the light. 

Whereupon, in extraordinary de- 
fiance of all rules and traditions, the 
fireman refused again to venture 
along that bucking footboard, beside 
that glowing boiler which, by this 
time, was galloping through the 
whistle-blasted night on its great 
spinning drivers at unguessed speed. 

With a mighty oath the engineer 
said he would go himself. He did 
so with an implied threat that this 
would mean the strictest discipline 
for the fireman who refused orders, 
But when he came groping back 
his face showed white as chalk 
beneath its coal-dust grime and 
his eyes looked awed and frightened. 
Instantly he began to ease down 
on the Johnson bar to reduce speed. 

“You're right, Ralph,” he half- 
whispered. “ We're going too fast. 
The light can’t keep up with us.” 


Wilson, and himself a Texan, who, 
encountering Ralph Faulkner at Aus- 
tin, was so struck by the resemblance 
that he urged the young man to 
make use of this natural endowment. 

The way to the stage followed, 
when he was stopped on streets, in 
hotel lobbies and other public places 
and greeted as the President. He 
was a man not easily embarrassed, 
and interposed no objection to ap- 
pearing in various skits, in pageants 
of a topical nature and in any place 
where a living likeness to the Presi- 
dent of the United States could be 
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used to theatrical advantage. It must 
not be understood that any unethical 
misuse was made of all this; he 
did not abuse any privilege, seek 
any special favours. He was merely 
an actor who needed no make-up for 
his one big part. 

There were tales, as there were 
years later with Hitler, that the 
Secret Service used him to appear 
in the President’s stead in public 
places as a measure of protection, 
but I doubt this. He could success- 
fully have done so, and unquestion- 
ably he would have performed any 
patriotic service required of him. 

The stage, I am sure, did not 
attract him so much for itself. It 
was the wandering life of the trouper 
that drew him. How long he con- 
tinued as a one-part actor remains 
unknown to me, but, obviously, it 
was an attenuating réle. Gradually 
he moved eastward and, in the pro- 
cess, became something of a news- 
paperman and, more especially, a 
newspaper cartoonist. But doubtless 
he did other things. He was a skilled 
mechanic and could turn his hand 
to many activities—even kitchen 
mechanic at need. 

It must not be thought that 
because Ralph Faulkner had been 
a locomotive fireman and could per- 
form many mechanical functions he 
was anything like what, perhaps, his 
own caricaturist’s drawings of a 
typical fireman would be; that is, 
a man in slouchy, grease-smeared 
overalls, peaked cap, and with hands 
and face hidden by grime. Not at 
all. While there was little of the 

dude about him, he always was well- 
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groomed, clad in deftly-cut clothes 
and all that goes with the well- 
dressed man. Nor did he affect 
the fancy garments of actors. He 
could pass anywhere as a prosperous 
businessman, as represented, let us 
say, by the bond-salesman type of 
the ’20s. 

And with all this he had a courtly 
manner. Perhaps the stage had 
added something to a well-modulated 
voice. At any rate, he spoke softly 
but clearly with, mayhap, the faintest 
of Texas echoes. And, of course, 
his diction was faultless, with an 
almost classic basis lent by his years 
of reading. 

He worked on all the Washing- 


ton newspapers in one capacity or | 


another, but more as a cartoonist 
than as a writer, although at times 


he would combine both talents in — 


stories which he wrote and illus- 


trated. While he did a good deal of © 


work for the sports pages, some for 
the dramatic pages, he inclined more 
and more to political subjects. 
Imperceptibly he drifted into a 
new field. Every two years the entire 
House of Representatives of the 
United States must go to the people 
for re-election, and every two years 
one-third of the Senators face the 
same ordeal. So, continually, there 
are legislators on Capitol Hill who 
are very conscious of a need to appear 
well before the electorate. Now in 
his travels, railroad firing, trouping 
as an actor and as a journeyman 
newspaperman and artist in a literal 
sense, Ralph Faulkner had wandered 
over much of the country. He knew 
a vast number of persons in all 
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walks and, in a curious manner, 
might call himself a constituent of 
half the Members of Congress. He 
could go to almost any Congressional 
office and find some common ground 
on which to stand and from which 
he could offer his wares. 

He readily obtained commissions 
to produce publicity literature (as 
it was called) for candidates. He 
would write brief résumés of their 
legislative careers, their accomplish- 
ments for the people, illustrated with 
his own ingenious drawings. The 
candidate might be shown addressing 
the House, sitting as a member of a 
Senate Committee framing the laws 
of the land, or in intimate converse 
with Cabinet members or even with 
the President himself. His talent for 
striking likenesses made these pres- 
entations especially persuasive. 

During a campaign he might pro- 
duce two or three of these broad- 
sheets for several candidates. They 
would be mailed out in large numbers 
to the candidates’ districts and, in 
not a few cases, matrices would be 
made and furnished to the journals 
which, in turn, would print Ralph 
Faulkner’s work to the greater glory 
of his clients. Who can say that he 
was not influential in returning many 
a legislator to his seat in close-fought 
elections ! 

Such work obviously widened his 
acquaintance with Members of both 
Senate and House. He had never 
been a seeker of patronage favours ; 
he was a workman who offered a 
sound product and had a purely 
professional standing. There came 
a time when the body of goodwill 
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he had built up was strong enough 
to lean upon when an opportunity 
rose for another type of employment. 

Through his many acquaintances, 
political, professional and personal, 
on Capitol Hill, Ralph Faulkner 
found the job which enabled him 
to occupy a position unique in, shall 
we say, residential annals. 

During the century and a half the 
Capitol has been in partial or entire 
existence, great masses of paper have 
accumulated. Each session has added 
to them. Obviously, the more im- 
portant matters, the laws and the 
like have been codified and properly 
preserved, but legislation brings a 
vast tide of other written and printed 
matter and each year had seen more 
and more filed away, usually with a 
minimum of system, in the in- 
numerable nooks and crannies of 
the great edifice. 

The average American citizen 
knows the Capitol, from seeing pic- 
tures of it since childhood and, 
perhaps, visiting it as a tourist, as 
a vast classic pile (probably the finest 
structure in the country), but he 
knows nothing of its labyrinthine 
intricacies. Even the successive 
architects of the Capitol, it has been 
said, occasionally find rooms of 
whose existence they had been 
unaware despite years of experience. 

This is true of the entire building, 
but especially so of the crypts. 
Underneath the long spreading struc- 
ture—750 feet long and covering 
three and a half acres—are founda- 
tions with walls as thick as those 
of medieval castles or cathedrals, 
and winding passages and dark store- 





rooms, some of which are not visited 
for years at a stretch unless an 
emergency arises. It is said that 
when the Capitol was air-conditioned 
(at a much later date than that of 
our story) the immense task of boring 
through huge blocks of masonry 
opened up wholly forgotten chambers. 

Whether it was with the idea of 
creating a job for Ralph Faulkner 
or because there was a genuine 
demand, Members of Congress ar- 
ranged for him to be employed to 
catalogue and systematically file the 
papers which had been accumulating 
since the birth of the Republic. It 
was, of course, a task which could 
occupy a numerous staff for years, 
were there any urgency about it. 
Apparently there was none, for Ralph 
Faulkner was set to work alone. 
Such an undertaking might be com- 
pared to setting one man to digging 
the Suez Canal with a soup-spoon. 
He was given a modest salary and 
told to proceed. 

With a definite sense of system, 
he started his work in the crypt. 
Whether he thought he ever could, 
in a part of one lifetime, work his 
way above stairs to upper levels is 
immaterial. He was given, or, rather, 
he selected, a desk, and a very 
handsome one albeit a trifle dilapida- 
ted. It had aforetime been the desk 
of some Senator. When furniture 
of the costliest mahogany begins to 
show wear and become shabby, it is 
repaired by the Capitol staff, which 
includes artisans of all trades, but, 
finally, many pieces are permanently 
retired from use. Some are sold to 
anyone who wants them; others 
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remain in a perpetual forgotten 
twilight storage somewhere in the 
crypts. At any rate, Ralph Faulkner 
provided himself with desk and 
chairs which doubtless once had 
been used by figures of historic 
interest. 

The work went on leisurely as 
intended. He worked probably more 
diligently than do many government 
clerks in sunny offices, but he worked 
alone. He had a sense of history, 
and often told of fascinating docu- 
ments, generations old, he had found 
in the mine of papers. 

After some weeks of this he 
bethought him that he was wasting 
money in paying rent for the small 
apartment he occupied so, after 
obtaining permission from the proper 
quarters, he moved an army cot in 
among the frowning masonry but- 
tresses and miles of ancient files 
and slept there. The next step was 
to acquire a small stove and an 
ice-box. His long experience in 
various adventurous walks of life 
inevitably had brought him a know- 
ledge of cookery, and, indeed, he 
rather fancied himself as a cook— 
Mexican, Chinese, Hungarian, almost 
anything. 

So here he was ensconced, never 
needing to leave his work. Deep 
under the legislative halls, the index- 
ing and cataloguing went on with 
no necessity for him to emerge save 
for supplies. 

Yet he was not by nature an 
anchorite, and he maintained com- 
munication with the outside world. 
In fact, he still did some writing 
and drawing for his old clieats. 
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This being so, an address was 
necessary, a mail address. Knowing 
that the halls, chambers and com- 
mittee-rooms were designated more 
by name than by number, it was 
but in character that he should 
select what he found to be an 
unclaimed, easily remembered and 
wholly unmistakable number. For 
his mail address he pre-empted 
No. 1, and thereafter duly received 
mail addressed to Ralph Faulkner, 
No. 1, Capitol of the United States. 
None questioned it.? 

Calling on him was another matter, 
at least for the first time or two. One 
had to be guided much as Theseus 
was guided through the Cretan 
Labyrinth, turning and twisting and 
seemingly wandering for miles down 
rugged, stone-walled corridors, dimly 
lighted at infrequent intervals by 
dust-gloomed bulbs. But, at the 
end of the journey, one found a cosy 
alcove with a savoury stew simmering 
on the stove. 

He was well known, necessarily, 
to the Capitol police, but a story is 
told of a rookie, new to the job, 
who upon first catching sight of 
him in the dim crypt rushed to his 
sergeant with the affrighted news 
that the ghost of Woodrow Wilson 
had come back to haunt the Capitol. 
(The camp or office was beneath 
the Senate Chamber, far beneath. 
Assuredly some Senators who voted 
to kill the League of Nations might 
reasonably be haunted by such a 
shade !) 

I do not remember how long this 
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arrangement lasted. It conceivably 
might have continued as long as 
he lived. But Ralph Faulkner 
was a gregarious soul, and there 
came a time when he missed the 
companionship which he had enjoyed 
in the outer world. So he began 
giving parties in a modest way. 
One would be invited to dinner in 
the crypt and it would be a good 
dinner. 

But good-fellowship and hospitality 
entail certain risks, especially when 
the host’s castle is not strictly his 
own. Not a few guests brought gifts 
to augment the fare of the dinner- 
parties, most of them bottled. Assur- 
edly few, if any, such parties ever 
were held before. Guests would 
find themselves sitting or reclining 
(after they had brushed away the 
dust) upon chairs or chesterfields, 
old and decrepit to be sure, yet 
pieces of mahogany which had sup- 
ported, likely as not, such figures of 
fame as Henry Clay or Thomas Hart 
Benton, Sam Houston or Marc 
Hanna — sturdy examples of the 
cabinet-maker’s art which had been 
retired to the lumber-rooms of the 
Capitol after years of service in the 
Senate Chamber or committee- 
rooms. 

So fascinating was the experience 
that one who had been a guest would 
ask permission to bring another to 
share the experience. Not that it 
ever became anything like a crowded 
club; the gatherings were far too 
exclusive for that, and always there 
hung about the place, with the - 


1 There are no living quarters in the Capitol. Save for guards, at night the huge 


structure is vacant. 
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passageways between the stacks van- 
ishing in the gloom, a semi-con- 
spiritorial air, like the meeting-place 
of the Judges of the Secret Court. 

It was perhaps inevitable that 
sounds of muted revelry by night 
should reach night-prowling guards 
and that gossip should find its way 
to statesmen imbued with Puritanical 
prejudices. The Senator who had 
originally sponsored the research 
project was sufficiently astute to 
employ a plain and quiet remedy ; 
all that was required was to suspend 
the assignment. And so it was that 
in an era too little appreciative of 
the more startling nuances of life, 
the indexing and cataloguing were 
brought to a close and, with that 
enterprise, the cosy, cryptic residence 
of Ralph Faulkner. 

It must not be thought that this 
sub-capitoline life of three or four 
years had conditioned him in such 
a manner that he could not renew his 
life above ground. Adaptable as 
ever, he resumed his cartooning, 
mingling again with the people of 





newspaper-city rooms and Congress- 
men’s offices. 

Advancing years seemed not to 
abate his physical haleness, and they 
if anything enhanced his courtly 
manner. Yet the time came when 
his railroading, his trouping, his 
various other vocations, like the 
Senate indexing, came to an end, 
That was in August 1948. As he 
lay in his casket he looked (as doubt- 
less would have pleased him) more 
than ever like Woodrow Wilson. 
His funeral services were performed 
at the establishment on old Stanton 
Square in Washington of J. William 
Lee. That seemed especially appro- 
priate; for this was the undertaker 
who had conducted the funeral 
arrangements of an earlier President 
of the United States, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Wholly aside from these curious 
presidential associations, let it go 
down in the annals that, for a 
lengthy spell, the office and home 
address of Ralph Faulkner was No. 1, 
Capitol of the United States ! 
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THE REWARD 





BY ‘CRIMP’ 


Tue Lieutenant took his feet off 
the Senior Officer’s desk, laid down 
the telephone and stood up. As 
he went out, he put his head inside 
the door of the next office and said, 
“Tm off, could you tell the S.O. 
I cleared it with Flag before I 
went?” He blinked as he came 
out into the strong sunlight, and 
stopped to put on his dark glasses 
before he walked quickly down 
towards the boats in the boat-pool. 

Aboard the inboard boat the Cox- 
swain, a square, burly Petty Officer 
some ten years older than his Captain, 
leant over and shouted, “ Up top!” 
to the seamen below in the mess- 
deck, and the Chief disappeared 
down the engine-room hatch to join 
the stoker, who had already started 
both the engines. By the time the 
Captain was on board the crew was 
all ready to slip, and on the dot of 
nine forty-five the boat began to ease 
her way out of the boat-pool, leaving 
the boats outboard of her to be 
laboriously pulled in alongside by 
heaving-line. As soon as he was 
steady and pointing for the narrow 
entrance, the Captain rang down, 
“Half ahead both engines, 700 
revolutions,” and they passed out 
of the boat-pool with a flurry of 
foam astern, piping the Commodore’s 





flag as they left. The Captain 
always enjoyed this moment, as they 
all stood facing to port, with the 
engines racing below them. Had 
he been asked why, he would prob- 
ably have said that it reminded him 
of the ‘Boy’s Own Annual,’ and 
that he had always loved Percy F. 
Westerman, anyway. 

As soon as they were clear of 
the other naval ships, the four hands 
fallen in forward fell out, and at the 
same moment the Chief, clad only 
in a pair of shorts, arrived on the 
bridge with the tea. They all took 
a cup, and the Captain said, “‘ You’ve 
got her, ’swain,” and settled down 
to read the morning paper he had 
brought with him. Chief came up 
from down below, wiping his hands 
on a bit of cotton-waste, and a 
pleasant, informal atmosphere crept 
through the boat. The two Bren 
guns were brought up and mounted 
either side of the bridge, and the 
Leading Hand and the Gunsweeper 
started placing the ammunition in the 
ready-use racks on the six-pounder 
mounting and on the Oerlikon gun 
aft. By the time they reached the 
harbour entrance they were ready for 
any emergency; the crew had been 
together for a long time; they all 
knew what had to be done, and they 
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did everything that was necessary 
without fuss or bother. 

When they were clear of the 
crowded harbour, and of all the 
junks and sampans that thronged 
those waters, the Captain disappeared 
below to change, and the Leading 
Hand took over the wheel from the 
Coxswain, who remained on the 
bridge, smoking a cigarette, until 
the Captain came up again, dressed 
in his seagoing rig—sandals, a pair 
of khaki shorts and a cap. The 
cap he took off immediately, and a 
few moments later he started to 
look through his binoculars for the 
boat he was to relieve. He soon 
saw her, coming round the corner 
of an island some four miles away, 
and he quickly picked up the Aldis 
and began to flash at her. There 
was always great competition to start 
signalling at another boat before they 
saw you, but this time neither could 
claim the honour of being first, for 
the two lights started blinking at 
each other at the same instant. 

Shortly afterwards the two boats 
lay alongside each other, gently roll- 
ing against their fenders, while the 
Captains exchanged news and the 
two crews made disparaging remarks 
about the relative cleanliness and 
efficiency of the other boat. The 
other Captain was long, lean and 
burnt black by the sun, and he 
smoked a cigarette in a long ivory 
holder. He looked tired but content 
as he turned over the patrol. “ All 
yours,” he said; “ nothing to turn 
over except the signal log. Paddy’s 
round the corner in his police-boat 





if you want to beat him up. He said 
that he could do with some 38 
ammunition if you’ve any to spare, 
as he’s a bit short of practice, 
There was a merchant ship anchored 
among the islands yesterday, which 
I reported, but she’s gone up 
river now. Fair enough? Should 
be curry for lunch today with any 
luck. I’m going to overeat myself, 
and then [ll hit my pit with a 
reverberating thud. Ill be thinking 
of you!” 

The two Captains waved to each 
other as the boats parted, and the 
new patrol boat steamed slowly off 
to the westward while the other 
headed for the harbour and the large 
curry tiffin. The Captain of the 
patrol boat looked round to see his 
position, looked at his watch, thought 
for a moment, and then said, “‘ How’s 
the lunch going? Will it be ready 
by twelve-thirty ? ” 

“The chef’s a bit adrift, sir; 
he couldn’t get his fire going until 
we left. He says that he’ll be ready 


by one.” 
“Good! We'll anchor at twelve 
forty-five. What are we on for 


lunch, anyway ? ” 

“Roast and Yorkshire pud., sir, 
with a figgy duff to follow. Just 
the job.” 

The Captain smiled slightly. It 
had been an unnecessary question ; 
for the British sailor is a conservative 
animal who does not believe in vary- 
ing his diet with the climate. They 
always retired to cold meat and salad 
on the last day, but that was only 
because there was no refrigerator 
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on board and the meat would not 
last out a three-day patrol. They 
anchored for lunch, but were quickly 
away again, steaming slowly round 
their area, watching the native craft, 
looking out for movement among 
the islands to the south, watching 
for anybody who needed help, and 
watching for trouble, but seeing 
nothing. Next day they were relieved 
by another boat, and they them- 
selves anchored in a little deserted 
bay, where they cleaned ship in 
the forenoon, with everybody turning 
to and the Captain doing as much 
as anybody, slept in the afternoon, 
and swam in the evening. At sunset 
the ensign was lowered with due 
ceremony, while a couple of cor- 
morants looked on with uninterested 
eyes; if you had asked the Captain 
why he bothered to put his cap on 
and salute the ensign, again he would 
have been slightly embarrassed, and 
would probably have said, “ Well, 
when I was a cadet, and I was being 
taught seamanship, I remember my 
instructor saying, ‘ It doesn’t matter 
where you are, in the middle of 
Portsmouth in a battleship, or miles 
up a river in Asia in a gunboat, you 
still salute the flag at sunset.’ I’m 
so surprised to be in a gunboat miles 
up a river in Asia that I’ve always 
remembered and done it.” 

The third day they took over the 
patrol duties once more, and again 
they steamed slowly round the area 
watching the native craft, looking 
out for movement among the islands 
to the south, watching for anybody 
who needed help, and watching for 





trouble, and again there was nothing 
to see. 

That evening they anchored just 
before sunset, and the Captain stayed 
on deck, contemplating the changing 
shades of the hills and the sky as 
the sun went down. It was a 
beautiful clear evening, and he never 
tired of the stillness and the peace, 
a stillness that was only emphasised 
by a couple of junks sliding silently 
and effortlessly through the water 
in the distance. 

They weighed again at eleven that 
evening and continued on their quiet 
and uneventful way, sliding through 
the fishing-fleet like a grey ghost, 
their passage marked more by the 
luminous trails left by the porpoises 
playing round their bows than by 
anything else. By two-thirty nobody 
had spoken on the bridge for some 
time, and the Captain could feel his 
head nodding forward. He fought 
against the lethargy creeping over 
him, but his head still kept falling 
forward, so he stood up, lit a cigarette, 
and picked up his binoculars to have 
a look round. 

The moon had set by then, but 
the night was clear, and the islands 
stood out black against the horizon ; 
the fishing-fleet was down to the 
south, and he could just see the 
shape of the sails on some of the 
nearest junks ; in the north-east the 
city lights made the hills stand out 
bold and clear, and he could see 
the harbour entrance, with two junks 
beating their way in, outlined against 
the glow. And then, while he was. 
peering at the harbour entrance, he 





saw a small motor-boat, burning the 
normal lights, come out and turn 
south down the coast. He watched 
it on its way, wondering what it was 
doing out so late at night, until 
the lights stopped moving, and the 
motor-boat appeared to be lying 
stopped, just north of the island 
near the harbour entrance. 

The Captain put down his glasses, 
murmured, “ That’s funny,” more 
to himself than to the others, and 
rang down to increase speed. He 
told the Quartermaster to set course 
so as to put an island between them 
and the nocturnal motor-boat. As 
soon as the bulk of the land was 
between them he increased speed 
again, the boat throwing up a white 
luminous bow-wave which could 
have been seen for miles; then he 
altered course so as to close the 
place where they had last seen the 
motor-boat. The Coxswain had 
come up by then, having heard the 
altered beat of the engines, and the 
Captain ducked down into the chart- 
house to have a quick look at the 
chart. He remembered that there 
were some outlying rocks about here, 
and he did not particularly like 
going fast close inshore on a dark 
night. 

They sighted the motor-boat as 
they rounded the next point of land, 
and to the external view she appeared 
to be perfectly legitimate. They 
could see now that she was not a 
motor-boat but a tug, burning naviga- 
tion lights and lying stopped in a 
little bay. The Captain rang down 
* Slow Ahead,’ and as the way came 
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off the boat they all relaxed. Then 
he said, “ She looks all right, but 
we'd better have a closer look at 
her now we’re here. I wonder what 
they’re doing out at this time of 
night.” ‘ Sparks,’ who had also 
appeared on the bridge when the 
Coxswain came up, picked up the 
Aldis and was about to light up 
the tug, when they all tensed again. 
A large dark shape was sliding 
rapidly past some fifty yards to the 
north of them. 

The Captain rang down ‘ Full 
Speed,’ the Quartermaster put the 
wheel hard aport, and within a 
moment the boat was swinging round 
fast after the big, deep-laden motor 
fishing- vessel, burning no lights, 
which had passed them and was 
now heading out to sea as fast as 
she could go, probably as surprised 
to see them as they were to see her. 

* Challenge her, Sparks,” and im- 
mediately the bright beam of light 
started flashing the challenge, lighting 
up the stranger clearly with each 
flash. The Captain leant forward, 
switched on the navigation lights 
and the ensign illumination light, 
and then stayed leaning forward, 
watching the relative movement of 
the two boats to see who would 
win the race. They were catching 
up slowly, but then the limit of 
National Waters was not very far 
ahead, so there was not much time 
to spare. 

** Keep her to port a little, ’swain, 
and we'll edge him up to the north.” 

** Aye, aye, sir,” and the Coxswain, 
who had taken over the wheel, eased 
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the boat onto the smuggler’s port 
quarter, clear of the wake. 

“ Boarding party ready, sir.” The 
Leading Hand was still loading his 
revolver as he reported. 

“Thank you. Load the six- 
pounder, just in case.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

“ Sparks, send an operational im- 
mediate signal to Flag: ‘ Am chasing 
suspect vessel down East Channel.’” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.’ Sparks and 
the Leading Hand left the bridge 
together, with the Gunsweeper close 
behind to give the Leading Hand 
some help. 

“Shine the Aldis on the six- 
pounder so that they can see what 
we're doing, and give me a Bren 
gun.” 

One of the seamen illuminated 
the loading and manning of the six- 
pounder, while the Captain set up 
the Bren gun so that he could fire 
forward. It was obvious by now 
that they would catch up well before 
the National limit, so the six-pounder 
was unlikely to be used, but it could 
be expected to impress the opposition. 

When they had drawn abreast of 
the stranger, they could see that 
the upper deck was completely 
deserted, and that she showed no 
sign of stopping. The Captain 
murmured “ Fair enough” to him- 
self, nestled the Bren into his 
Shoulder, and fired three rounds 
across the smuggler’s bows. Almost 
immediately she began to slow down, 
but it was only a trick; as soon as 
the patrol boat slowed down, too, 

the other was away again at full 
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speed, leaving the patrol boat fifty 
yards astern before they realised 
what was happening. 

However, it was too late by then, 
and as they caught up again the 
Captain fired another burst over the 
top of the stranger, and when that 
had no effect, he put a couple of 
rounds into her bow. Obviously 
the next burst would be at the wheel- 
house, and that was enough; as 
she lost way the Captain heard a 
voice shout “ No more” across the 
water. 

Immediately the tension on the 
bridge relaxed again; the Captain 
lit a cigarette and started to look 
for his cap as he manceuvred 
the boat alongside; the Coxswain 
cracked a joke with the Chief, who 
had put his head up through the 
engine-room hatch to see the fun ; 
and the boarding-party put their 
caps on, checked their revolvers and 
Lanchesters, and disappeared onto 
the deck forward, ready to jump 
across as soon as possible. 

From then on it was all plain 
sailing, except that the Master of the 
strange craft was justifiably irate 
when the Captain allowed him to 
force a very large sum of money 
into his hand, only to say, “ Thank 
you, we go see police,” as soon as 
he had the money, that making the 
best possible evidence of attempted 
bribery. When the Master realised 
that the Captain had every intention 
of turning the money over to the 
police, too, he was so annoyed that 
he attempted to follow him back 
onboard the patrol boat, and he had 
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to be dissuaded by the Leading 
Hand, who drew his loaded revolver, 
and looked so scared of it himself 
that the Captain and the Coxswain 
could not help laughing at him. 

The boarding-party found the 
holds full of contraband, and then 
took over the engine-room and the 
wheelhouse, and the two boats turned 
back towards the harbour entrance, 
with the patrol boat keeping close 
to the smuggler and lighting her up 
with the Aldis the whole way. By 
the time that they had turned her 
over to the police, dawn was breaking, 
and the Captain decided to go back 
to the boat-pool rather than return 
to his patrol area again. The tide 


caught them as they went astem 
through the narrow entrance and 
the bows bumped gently against 
the wooden pier, but at that hour of 
the morning there was nobody to 
see except the boat-pool Quarter- 
master. The Captain rang up the 
Duty Officer to say they were back, 
and then walked slowly up to his 
bedroom, just a very tired and very 
ordinary Lieutenant once again. 

As he went up, the Quartermaster 
called after him, “‘ Sounds like you 
had a bit of fun, sir. Must make it 
all worth while.” 

Yes, he thought, it made it all 
worth while. And he wasn’t tired 
any more. 
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ISLAND SAFARI 


BY ROBERT HUNTER 


In the old days in Kenya, by that 
I mean the ’20s, some of us were 
inclined to think that in spite of 
the arrival of motor-car and lorry 
East Africa would remain unchanged. 
We argued that, although the tractor 
might replace the ox at the plough 
and the lorry the scotch-cart or 
waggon, the ‘ pace of the ox’ would 
always prevail. We also thought 
that even if the African had already 
shown a marked fondness for trousers 
and shoes, he would continue to 
discard them for the blanket when 
he returned to his reserve. But when, 
after a rather prolonged absence, 
I entered the native reserves a short 
while ago, I received quite a shock. 
The pace of the ox had disappeared, 
and there were as many Africans 
wearing trousers and shoes as 
blankets. 

We set off, my friends and I, 
by car from a farm in the Molo 
district, roughly half-way between 
Nakuru, the agricultural centre of 
Kenya, and Kisumu, the port on 
the Kenya side of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. Our destination was an 
island on that lake, where they had 
kept Mau Mau hard core, but which 
was now being dismantled. We 
were going because everyone needed 
a holiday after harvesting and wanted 
to see hippos, which were supposed 
to be there in large quantities. The 


road we took was a new one to me, 
in fact, it had not existed when last 
I had been in that part of the world. 
It started by going straight across 
what had once been a farm of six 
thousand acres, but which, on the 
death of the original owner, had been 
divided into farms of eight hundred 
to a thousand acres. Instead of 
having but one homestead on that 
land there were therefore now five 
or six. And because the new owners 
were tree-conscious, which the previ- 
ous owner was not, the face of the 
countryside had also changed. Plant 
up large blocks of Salisbury Plain 
with quickly growing trees and the 
aspect thereof would change too. 
Another thing I noticed was the 
amount of fencing. In the old days 
a boundary fence was quite rare. 
If a neighbour’s cattle got onto 
your land and ate your crops you 
wrote the man a polite letter and he 
apologised. After all, you could not 
get too hot under the collar about 
it; for the chances were ten to 
one that your cattle would be on 
his land the following day. Now, 
cattle would be foolhardy to try to 
cross those fences: probably they 
would not want to, since the new 
owners had planted lush-looking 
paddocks. 
Before long we passed another 
farm I had known. It was in this 
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homestead, with the owner’s per- 
mission, that I had once stored a 
lot of Georgian silver, left to me 
in my boyhood by an aged Edin- 
burgh relative who looked so old 
that she could well have been 
Georgian herself. Anyhow, the home- 
stead went up in flames one night, 
and with it my Georgian silver. 
According to the notice-board at 
the entrance to the farm the place 
now belonged to an Italian. 

From here it was a steady descent 
until we reached Kericho, with its 
mile after mile of tea plantations ; 
we came then to an up-to-date- 
looking tea factory, more tea-bushes 
and finally a hotel. The hotel was 
built by the tea companies to house 
their V.I.P.s from England. The 
gardens surrounding it were beauti- 
fully kept, the hotel itself most com- 
fortable, and they gave us an excellent 
meal at reasonable prices. 

But what a change in the town- 
ship of Kericho! No ramshackle 
shops and buildings, but clean ultra- 
modern premises oozing prosperity. 
My growing belief that the pace 
of the ox had gone for ever was, 
however, slightly shaken when I 
entered a shop to buy some soap. 
Two other customers were already 
there, only two, but it took me 
twenty minutes to get that soap. 
It was not the other customers’ 
fault, it was the shop assistant’s, a 
young Indian who did not seem to 
know if he was coming or going. 
When at last it came to my turn 
this is what took place: “I would 
like some soap, please—toilet soap.” 

He stared vaguely at me and 


said slowly, “ Soap—toilet soap— 
I think I can do.” 

As he did nothing, I went on, 
“Tm not particular what kind it is, 
Lux, Palmolive—any kind will do.” 

“Lux! There is no Lux, I 
think.” 

“ Then Palmolive.” 

“Palmolive. I think I can do.” 

He turned away and ran a finger 
slowly down a set of drawers. He 
did this three times before facing 
me again to say, “So sorry. We 
do not have the Palmolive.” 

“ Then give me any kind. I just 
want soap. Toilet soap.” 

He left me and went to a room 
at the back. A little later a different 
Indian appeared and walked across 
to another set of drawers, saying, 
“This is new shop. I come from 
Nairobi only one week. Please to 
excuse.” 

After about two minutes he pro- 
duced a packet. It was Lux soap. 
I paid for it, seized it and dashed 
from the shop. My friends in the 
car remarked, “‘ You’ve been a long 
time buying that cake of soap. What 
happened ? ” 

* Nothing ; except that I couldn’t 
get served.” 

“But it’s such a smart-looking 
shop.” 

“ There’s nothing wrong with the 
shop: it’s the people inside it,” I said. 

We next went to a garage for 
petrol. A smiling African dashed 
to the petrol-pump, another seized 
the car bonnet and tried to wrench 
it open, and a third came up with 
bucket and squeegee and proceeded 
to wipe down our windscreen. It 
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was all highly efficient; and they 
were not dealing with old-timer cars 
but with six-cylinder, forty-horse- 
power affairs. 

But just as we were leaving, 
Africa, that land of contrasts, pro- 
duced its surprise. Another car 
drove up. It was caked from front 
to rear with dried mud, had no bonnet 
and only one mudguard, while its 
body was little more than a painted 
wooden covering. From this ap- 
parition stepped a young European 
with a beard. His legs were bare 
except for sandals; a pair of very 
dirty shorts went round his waist 
and above them a short-sleeved vest. 
His hair could not have been cut 
for months and one of his hands was 
bandaged, a dirty bandage too. His 
fellow traveller also got out. This 
was a young African, dressed in a 
well-fitting suit, with clean brown 
shoes, a white starched collar and a 
tie which, at first glance I took for 
a Free Forester. 

The bearded driver, aware of my 
surprise, came up and spoke to me. 
“Interested in my car? It is a 
bit of a museum piece, isn’t it? 
But it goes—that’s something.” 

“ Come far ?” I asked. 

“Sixty miles. I’m on a dam 
construction job other side of Sotik. 
I’ve come in with Arap Juma here, 
he’s my clerk, to get cash for wages.” 
Seeing I was still staring at the car, 
he went on, “ Of course, this isn’t 
my best car. I ran the Land-Rover 
into a tree yesterday. We'll get 
spares here—we hope. But first I 
must go to the bank. Come on, 
Juma.” 


They went off together, the untidy 
European and the well - dressed 
African. With that I rejoined the 
others and we drove away, passing 
the bazaar quarter thronged with 
Africans, many of them wearing 
suits and ties, but none quite so 
smart as the untidy man’s clerk. 

I recalled to mind the last time 
I had been in Kericho. I had come 
to look for some cattle which had 
been stolen from my farm and might 
well have been run through to the 
Kipsegis reserve, little more than 
twenty miles away. I went straight 
to the District Officer. 

* Oh, yes,” he said, “ our friends 
the Kipsegis have been quite busy 
lately. In fact, no less a personage 
than the Governor is here right now. 
He’s telling them they must be good 
boys. Do you hear all that lowing?” 

I listened and said I did. 

“Well, they’re impounded Kip- 
segis cattle. H.E. has told them 
they’ll stay there or be sold unless 
all those Kisii cattle they’ve pinched 
are returned and the thieves brought 
to justice.” 

I heard in the hotel that evening 
that H.E. had indeed spoken to the 
chiefs like a father: had told them 
he was going to stand no nonsense. 
Cattle thefts must stop, or they 
would lose all their cattle. Oh, yes; 
the great man had thundered and 
roared; he was going to stand no 
nonsense. 

Next morning, not a single one of 
those impounded cattle could be 
found in the boma. Three men, - 
dressed as askaris, had come to the 
compound and told the guards they 
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had orders to move the cattle as 
the noise they made was keeping 
the Big White Chief from his sleep. 
The police caught the fake askaris 
and the cattle some miles deep in 
the reserve, but it struck me as a 
sporting sort of gesture on the part 
of the Kipsegis scallywags. 

I wondered if the Kipsegis drivers 
we were passing just now, ripping 
up with their tractors appreciable 
stretches of land, were more law- 
abiding than their fathers. Perhaps 
cattle no longer meant so much to 
them since they had turned agricul- 
turists. 

But they were keen cyclists ; we 
passed scores of them—neither were 
they particular about which side of 
the road they kept. There were 
buses too, mostly old crocks, jam- 
med to overflowing with passengers. 
I am sure the drivers had to pass a 
test, but I doubt if the cyclists did. 
We did not run one down, not 
because of our driving skill but 
because they made for the ditches 
when they heard us coming. 

The last few miles to Kisumu 
went through the Kavirondo reserve. 
This was flat country, good for 
maize, bananas and Sugar. It was 
also thickly populated and with more 
buses than in the Kipsegis country. 
Previously the women here wore a 
sort of kilt and nothing else, but 
now they wore print frocks. Some 
had hats and stockings, even high- 
heeled shoes, but these were the 
travellers. In the fields they were 
more appropriately dressed; a goat 
skin as likely as not, or an old piece 
of cloth known as Americani which 
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hangs from the shoulders. Of course, 
there were myriads of goats. Goats 
will be in Africa long after every- 
thing else has gone. I would like 
to submit a goat to a radioactive 
test with a hydrogen bomb. I am 
sure it would neutralise the fall-out, 
Not much can stand up to a goat. 
We stopped at Kisumu for ices, 
The café, a kind of modern milk 
bar, was run by a woman whose 
nationality we could not guess. Al- 
though her eyes were dark, her 
complexion swarthy, her hair was 
almost blonde. So we asked her 
what she was and she said she was 
a Pole, a refugee from the war who 
had elected to stay in Kenya. There 
are a lot of these people about, you 
find them in all sorts of queer places. 
She was adding up figures when 
we went in and was adding them 
up when we left half an hour later. 
Apart from that brief occasion when 
we had asked her nationality she 
had never stopped adding up figures. 
She may be doing it still. Making 
books balance is no easy task; who 
would want to be an auditor ? 
Kisumu possesses everything one 
needs, with a lake thrown in. I 
have seen the place grow from a 
handful of Indian dukas, a bank, a 
hotel and a garage, all with ground 
floor only, to double-storied blocks 
of offices, garages as good as in 
Nairobi, two if not three hotels 
and a municipal market. The town 
suffered a set-back when it was no 
longer used as an airport, but with 
the increased purchasing power of 
an expanding African population it 
had forged ahead again. It is also 
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the headquarters of Nyanza Province, 
which means it has its fair share of 
officials. 

We were staying the night with 
a friend who lived a few miles out 
of Kisumu in a house perched half- 
way up a hill. Half-way up a hill 
meant that the place was a little 
cooler than Kisumu itself. It did 
not, however, mean that it was 
free from mosquitoes. The house 
was supposed to be mosquito-proof ; 
for gauze netting ran all round it, 
and there were two doors, both 
mosquito-proof, for each entrance. 
I had been to Kisumu many times 
before but never in company with 
$0 Many mosquitoes. I mentioned 
this to our host. 

“I know—it’s pretty grim. Of 
course, it’s only seasonal. Anyhow, 
only one in nine is malarial,” he 
replied. 

“Only one in nine! 
rather a lot.” 

“ Well, I expect you’ve been taking 
Paludrine. You should be quite 
safe.” 

I had been taking Paludrine for 
some time—as a precaution. But 
even so; this was no mere incon- 
venience—the presence of a few 
mosquitoes—it was an invasion, a 
veritable D-day. 

My host went on, “ The house is 
mosquito-proof. They can’t get in.” 

As he said these words, a mosquito 
settled on my bare leg. It may or 


I call that 


» May not have been one of the one 


in nine. I gave it no chance to 
declare itself because I squashed it 
flat with my hand before it had 
time to get going. But at night- 
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time, after we had gone to bed, the 
brutes simply poured into my room. 
There was, of course, a hole in the 
window gauze, probably two, if not 
more. However, the mosquito-net- 
ting round my bed was still between 
them and me. Thank goodness it 
was sound. They attacked it from 
all sides, hundreds of them. The 
net withstood the attack; I was safe 
and could go to sleep. 

I awoke with daylight’s approach. 
It was really rather a comic sight. 
The mosquitoes were literally queue- 
ing up to get out through the holes 
in the window gauze. Mosquitoes 
have their bullies too; big chaps 
elbowed small ones away and got 
out first. Small ones, tired of waiting 
their turn, flung themselves desper- 
ately against the netting. In a few 
minutes the room was clear. 

I asked my host at breakfast how 
many times he had had malaria. 
“Don’t really know,” he replied ; 
** of course, I’m immune now. The 
Africans rarely get it either ; they’re 
immune, too.” 

I suppose if you start early enough 
you can become immune from any- 
thing. But what happens mean- 
while? You just go on getting 
malaria, I imagine. 

We changed cars for our trip to 
the island, taking our host’s and 
leaving him ours. He could not 
come himself as he was busy. It 
was not till we had been going some 
time that I understood the reason 
for this change. Our route led us 
across the Kavirondo reserve, a 
thickly populated part of the world. 
Moving with the times, the African 
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had reviewed his ideas about foot- 
slogging everywhere and decided he 
would prefer to take a bus or ride 
a bicycle. Provided the cycle had 
wheels he was happy. Pedals were 
pleasant but not absolutely necessary, 
a bell a useless luxury, brakes—well 
there was always his foot. The 
buses, too, scorned, in the main, 
such niceties as mirrors, silencers 
and exhaust-p'pes. Without a mirror 
one cannot see what is coming 
behind; without a silencer one 
cannot hear. Add to this the un- 
doubted fact that the bus-driver’s 
attemtion would inevitably be con- 
fined to the difficult task of avoiding 
the scores of cyclists, and one can 
easily understand that a vehicle 
approaching from behind has but 
little chance of asserting its ego. 
Toot your horn as you will, the bus- 
driver knows nothing. For this 
reason the owner of the car, the man 
we had just left, had fitted a siren 
to his engine. This was worked 
from a switch on the dashboard. 
The thing was wonderful. Never 
have I heard a more penetrating 
and more menacing noise. The first 
and sudden sound of it sent bicycles 
and their owners flying into the 
ditches, with the buses hard on 
their heels. The road was cleared 
as if by magic. 

From now on it was one triumphant 
progress. Even the goats, those 
very stubborn creatures, took to their 
heels on hearing that siren. A mere 
touch of the switch and everything 
fled. By this means we arrived at 
the place where we were to take a 
motor-boat before the boat had 


arrived. We could see the island 
we were making for about a mile 
off ; we could have swum out, the 
water was so warm and calm; but 
as there could have been crocodiles, 
we waited in patience. 

A small tent, with a Volkswagen 
car behind it, was pitched near our 
waiting-place, so we went across to 
see who was in it. A young, clean- 
shaven man poked his head through 
the tent-flap. He told us he was a 
scientist on holiday ; an entomologist. 

We thought this rather a busman’s 
holiday. Thousands of ants were 
circling the tent as he spoke. At 
night-time he would be visited by 
thousands of night-flies ; and there 
were always the mosquitoes. When 
we asked what he found to do, he 
seemed a little embarrassed. 

“Well, I get some swimming. 
The water’s a bit dirty, of course: 
the natives do their washing down 
here. Then I’ve got my wireless— 
and there are plenty of butterflies, 
I like them.” 

*Aren’t you plagued by mos- 
quitoes ? ” 

He smiled his shy smile. “ Yes; 
I suppose plagued is the word. But 
do you know—I’m not responsible 
for this area. It’s quite amusing 
to think it’s someone else’s job for 
once, to get rid of these laddies. 

I’m in the Health department, you 
see. Mosquitoes are my business.” 

I would have liked to see more of 
this mosquito man, but our motor- 
boat arrived just then. It was a 
welded-steel craft about thirty feet 
long. The decks were so hot from 
the sun that we could not sit on 
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them. There were two native boat- 
men and two prison warders, the 
latter resplendent in white uniform 
and typical Beau Geste caps. We 
had not gone more than a hundred 
yards when the warders blithely 
informed us that recently the boat 
had turned over and gone to the 
bottom. Some lives had been lost 
too, and had it not been for the 
Mau Mau prisoners on board, many 
of whom swam well, more would 
have been drowned. We could 
not discover why the boat had turned 
over. “It just turned over,” the 
warders said. “ Shauri ya Mungu 
(Act of God).” A salvage ship and 
divers had come from Kisumu and 
pulled her up again, so all was well. 
The information was ill-received by 
us passengers, who could no longer 
enjoy the voyage, especially as the 
wind was getting up. 

We were met at the island quay 
by the official in charge. “‘ Welcome 
to our island,” he said, bowing to 
the eldest lady, who bowed in return. 
“T hope you enjoyed your passage.” 

“Very much indeed,” declared 
the eldest lady, and may we forgive 
her the untruth. 

Inspector Milligan, the man who 
had come to meet us, was thickset 
and forty. He had blue eyes and a 
soft voice ; a non-smoker and non- 
drinker. His manners were Vic- 
torian in their courtesy. “If you 
care to come with me to my house, 
I shall be delighted,” he said. “ We 
will have some coffee before I show 
you round the island.” 

One had to be careful crossing 
the quay because there were gaps 
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in the planking. It was also advis- 
able to watch out for the stacks of 
concrete pillars, sheet-metal and 
barbed wire that had been dumped 
on it, prior to removal to the main- 
land. We asked Inspector Milligan 
if there were any Mau Mau prisoners 
left on the island and he said there 
were not. When we asked why 
the prison was being abandoned he 
said, after some hesitation, that the 
powers that be considered there was 
no longer any need for it. 

It was not till later that we heard 
a different story, the truth of which 
I cannot vouchsafe. The story was 
that some man of importance in 
Nairobi had told the Mau Mau 
prisoners that, since they were politi- 
cal prisoners, they need not work 
unless they wished to. Not surpris- 
ingly the Mau Mau at once decided 
they did not wish to work, so there 
were some fifteen hundred hard-core, 
hard-case Mau Mau on that island 
with nothing to do but eat, sleep— 
and make mischief. Their first effort 
was to steal a boat, knocking the two 
Kavirondo fishermen who owned it 
on the head, and make for the main- 
land. They were caught after a 
desperate struggle in which two 
warders were wounded. Their next 
adventure was to stage a rebellion. 
The situation became so sinister 
that the officer in charge radioed to 
Kisumu for reinforcements. Lighters 
filled with police set out from 
Kisumu, but things went against 
them. The towing-engines broke 
down and the wind took charge, 
blowing them all back to Kisumu. 
Another attempt was made and this 
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time the progress was good, until 
the wind again took charge and 
they found themselves aground on 
what certainly appeared to be an 
island but did not seem the right 
one. It needed four days, so it 
was said, to get those reinforce- 
ments to the island, by which time 
the rebellion had blown itself out. 
After this experience, it was decided 
to erect a camp for hard-core Mau 
Mau in an area more readily available 
for reinforcements. 

Inspector Milligan’s house was 
placed in an attractive setting; 
shady trees all round and a vista 
on to the lakeside. There was not 
much furniture and what there was 
seemed to be of the rough-and- 
ready type; but then Inspector 
Milligan was a bachelor and due to 
leave soon, anyhow. An opened 
book lay on a table ; its title intrigued 
me—‘ The Laws of Phenomena.’ It 
seemed odd somehow to me that a 
man engaged in looking after a lot 
of tough Mau Mau should spend 
his spare time studying phenomena ; 
and yet, why not ? 

I was examining the book more 
closely when a houseboy arrived, 
removed ‘ The Laws of Phenomena’ 
from the table with an apologetic grin 
and proceeded to lay the table for 
coffee. Soon after this Inspector 
Milligan, who had been directing 
operations from the nearby kitchen, 
came in with a friend. This was 
another Inspector, only a more 
junior one. His name was Johnstone. 

Then we all sat down and had 
some excellent coffee and biscuits. 

“ We thought we would take you 
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round the island in our motor-boat 
first; then come back here for a 
meal—I am afraid it will be rather 
a scratch one—then see what there 
is to be seen on land in our jeep,” said 
Inspector Milligan, smiling graciously 
at each of us in turn. 

** Are we taking the same motor- 
boat as we came in?” asked the 
eldest lady. 

“* That is rather too big,” Inspector 
Milligan replied. “ We thought of 
using the outboard. If we want to 
see hippo we must get close in.” 

A look, partly of relief, partly of 
doubt, passed over the eldest lady’s 
face, but she said, with some show 
of grace, “ What fun—we’d love to 
see hippo.” 

“We can’t promise you any- 
thing,” put in Inspector Johnstone, 
who may have thought things were 
being taken too much for granted. 
** Sometimes we see them, some- 
times we don’t.” 

To which Inspector Milligan 
added, “‘ But if you are ready, shall 
we go?” 

So off we all went to the quayside 
again where a substantial wooden 
punt awaited us. To its transom 
were fixed two outboard engines. 
We got in and the two Inspectors 
fiddled with the engines, trying them 
in turn. Both worked. Then they 
stopped them and sat down in the 
stern. We remained there for five 
minutes wondering why we did not 
start, till I took courage and asked. 

As if in answer to my question, 
a husky African appeared from behind 
a pile of debris with a large wooden 
case on his head. “Here’s the 
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beer,” proclaimed Inspector Mil- 
ligan, rubbing his hands together. 
“T thought a little drink wouldn’t 
do the ladies any harm.” 

The arrival of the beer was the 
signal to start. Off we went like a 
shot from a rifle, both engines full 
blast. Then one engine petered out 
and we naturally did not go so 
fast, which was perhaps just as well, 
for we would have been swamped. 
Then the second engine broke down 
and we wallowed in the trough of a 
rather choppy lake, while Inspector 
Johnstone fiddled with the engines. 
Meanwhile Inspector Milligan handed 
round the beer, although refraining 
from having any himself. Then 
one engine went again and we pro- 
ceeded to circumnavigate each little 
bay we came to, in the hopes of 
seeing hippo. At last we did. In 
the bay before our terminus, the 
point that we had started from, we 
saw a large hippo, his wet flanks 
shining in the sun as he emerged 
from the water to climb slowly up 
the bank. He was followed by 
another, even bigger, and Inspector 
Johnstone declared this must be a 
two-tonner. We did not see them 
for long, for they disappeared into the 
undergrowth near the water’s edge. 

After lunch we went for a drive 
in the jeep. There was no proper 
road, but the jeep understood this. 
In a few minutes it pulled up at a 
small square building, outside which 
were some radio poles. We were 
met by a young Kipsegis native 
dressed in askari’s white uniform. 
He was the wireless expert and 
could transmit messages to the main- 
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land if necessary. We were told 
by Inspector Milligan that the lad 
was the fastest morse transmitter 
in the police. 

When we were ready to return, 
the jeep engine would not start. 
“I know what it is. The battery’s 
run down,” said Inspector Milligan. 
“ But it’s downhill ; she'll start with 
a push.” 

It is all very well for a man who’s 
going to sit in a car and steer while 
others do the work, to say she'll 
start with a push. And it was not 
downhill at all, if anything it was 
uphill. One cannot expect ladies 
to push cars in the tropics, so the 
Kipsegis morse transmitter and I 
had to do it all. “You know,” 
I said to the transmitter as we pre- 
pared to do some shoving, “I had 
heaps of your tribe on my farm 
and they wouldn’t push so much 
as a wheel-barrow.” 

“Well, I can’t say I want to 
push this very much,” he answered, 
giving a slight shrug to his shoulders, 
as if to suggest that he would rather 
do that than have his boss there all 
day. 

So push we both did, and then 
we really came to a bit of downhill, 
the jeep coasting the rest of the way 
back to the house. Now we were 
shown the armoury, a_ red-brick 
building designed to look like a 
Foreign Legion fort. Since there 
was no present need for an armoury 
it had been turned into a canteen, 
and instead of drawing a shield and 
baton with which to protect myself’ 
I drew a packet of cigarettes which 
cost me tenpence, 
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By now Inspector Milligan had 
to admit we had exhausted the 
island’s sights, so we returned to 
the house for tea. I was interested 
to notice that ‘ The Laws of Pheno- 
mena’ were back in their old place 
on the table, opened at the same 
page—a tribute to the conscientious- 
ness of Inspector Milligan’s house- 
boy. A tribute also to the Inspector 
himself, whom we were able now to 
thank, I hope fittingly, for all he 
had done. 

Quite a crowd gathered at the 
quay to see us off: the two Inspec- 
tors, some warders, a posse of non- 
descripts in rags and tatters (probably 
Luo labourers brought over from 
the mainland to help with the 
dismantling), three dogs that were 
moulting and a cat. Our craft was 
the one that had brought us across, 
the welded-steel motor-boat, the 
turner-over. The wind had risen, 
but it would be its final kick before 
dying down for the night. 

Our landing at the narrow wooden 
pier on the mainland side was more 
amusing than dangerous, although 
the eldest lady may not have thought 
so. There was really quite a sea 
running, if one may call a lake a 
sea, and as the wind was from the 
stern there was danger we might 
be driven ashore. It had therefore 
to be tip-and-run methods. The 
motor-boat, carried in on the crest 
of a wave, would tip the pier and 
run back again full speed astern. 
But between the tip-and-run-back 
periods someone had to land, other- 
wise we. would never get off the 
boat. The girls were agile enough 
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and at each tip at the pier one 
jumped. At the fourth tip it was 
the eldest lady’s turn. She missed 
it and had to be dragged back again 
by the Beau Geste warders. The 
second time she was within an ace 
of being flung in the water, but at 
the third attempt she managed to 
land in a heap at her daughters’ 
feet, and the girls were laughing 
so much they nearly let her fall back 
into the boat. 

When it came to my turn, scorn- 
ing the help of the warders I braced 
my limbs for the leap. I consider 
it was a good leap, even a graceful 
one, for I had learned jumping at 
school; but something, through no 
fault of mine, went wrong with the 
take-off, and this caused me to lose 
the proper degree of contact and 
unity between mind and matter 
which is so important in cases like 
this. The result was that I was 
none too sure where my legs were 
or what they were doing. I did 
not land on them at all, but on a 
portion of the body which was never 
designed to withstand sudden bumps. 
Worse still, the little pork-pie hat 
which I am so fond of flew away 
from my head and into the water. 
Everyone except myself roared with 
laughter, the Beau Geste warders 
in particular who, I maintain, should 
have held their discipline. How- 
ever, they rescued my pork-pie hat 
for me so I forgave them. 

The return journey to Kisumu 
was uneventful. Making full use 
of the siren we enjoyed a clear road. 
That evening the same old mosquitoes 
poured into my bedroom through 
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the same old holes in the netting, 
flirted with me from the safe side 
of my bed-net and queued up again 
at daylight to clear out through the 
holes in the window. We were 
bound home after breakfast, not via 
Kericho this time but by Fort 
Ternan. I had bought land at Fort 
Ternan in 1918, lived on it for about 
twenty years and then sold it, but 
I wished to see it again. 

Fort Ternan township is on the 
railway between Nakuru and Kisumu; 
it possesses a few Indian dukas and 
a police post manned by an African 
corporal. I called in at the duka 
I had always dealt with and found 
that the owner, Patel, was still alive. 
The meeting was rather poignant, 
for we had not met for fifteen years. 
He told me he was now very tired 
and had handed the business over 
to his son, the young man who was 
beaming at us just then from another 
counter. 

The eldest lady had a friend who 
lived near the station and she said 
I would be able to telephone from 
there to my old farm. So we went 
to her friend’s house. I knew it 
well. It had been built by a German, 
sold to a Yorkshire ship-owner who 
had never lived in it, then to a 
Scottish baronet and finally to the 
son of the lady who lived there now. 
In between times there had been 
tenants, not so much for the farm 
as for the hot-water spring that 
existed and was believed to be 
wonderful for rheumatics. I think 
it must have been fairly good, 
because one of the tenants, who 
used to lie naked in the hot pool 
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for hours on end, had his clothes 
stolen one day as he lay there. He 
had therefore to walk back to his 
house completely unclothed, with 
pelting rain driving down on him, 
and he did that without suffering 
any ill-effects, except a certain embar- 
rassment. 

The people at my old farm were 
interested to hear who I was and 
came down by car to fetch me. 
I had met Mrs Sawtell once before, 
only once. 

** Of course, you’re going to stay 
the night with us,” she insisted. 

I explained this was unfortunately 
impossible as I was due in Nairobi 
next day. 

“Well, we'd better push off at 
once. Jack will be delighted to talk 
about the farm to you. Don’t expect 
a very good meal. If we’d only 
known you were coming. . . .” 

* You'd have slain the fatted calf?” 

“We haven’t got any fat calves. 
They’ve all got enteritis. But we 
might have found a piece of old goat.” 

This was just a way of talking. 
They produced a jolly good meal, 
as I knew they would. After the 
meal I wandered round the farm 
and suffered a certain nostalgia. 
There is something rather sad in 
seeing a place one has started from 
nothing, and lived at; in which one 
has experienced the joys of achieve- 
ment and the frustrations of set- 
backs ; a place which has absorbed 
twenty-odd years of one’s life, with 
all its good times and all its bad 
times, and with neighbours one 
knows as well as oneself, if not 
better. And here it all was; the 








same buildings only older, the same 
coffee-bushes only older, the trees 
I had planted which were now so 
tall; the roads, the factory, the 
irrigation furrow; all the same— 
only they were older and I was older. 

I asked my hosts if by any chance 
there were still some boys I would 
know. I think they understood my 
feelings, for they said rather quietly 
and with sensitivity, ““ We kept them 
as long as we could. But they’ve 
all gone. The last left us about a 
year ago.” 

I asked who this was. 

“‘ Arap Keter. He used to be your 
kitchen toto. I’m afraid he turned 
out rather a rogue. We simply had 
to get rid of him.” 

I quite understood. I had been 
on the verge of sacking Arap Keter 
myself several times. He was not 
a bad worker—but oh! those fingers 
of his—they just would not keep 
themselves away from my belong- 
ings. Cigarettes were his speciality ; 
he was an addict by the age of 
fifteen. 

I rejoined the rest of the party 
after tea and we set off for home, 
passing Fort Ternan station where 
a passenger train from Kisumu was 
slowly steaming in. The platform 
was thronged with Africans, for the 
station, when a train is in, is the 
great rendezvous. In Nairobi every- 
one has to buy a platform ticket 
to see a train off, but I doubt if 
anyone did at Fort Ternan. If they 
did they would get their money’s 
worth, for the train stays an age, 
getting up steam for the great pull 
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up to Tunnel, the next station on 
the line. When I was living at 
Fort Ternan a man riding his mule 
to the station missed the train but 
caught up with it just before it got 
to Tunnel. The mule, while nib- 
bling the grass beneath him, waited 
to see his master safely into the 
moving train and then trotted back 
home. 

At Lumbwa, the next station we 
passed, the train was not even 
signalled, and they do this long before 
a train is near. At Londiani another 
train was waiting till the Fort Ternan 
one arrived. It would be no good 
going on, for there is only a single 
track, so one of them would have to 
come back. In any case, an engine- 
driver is not allowed to leave a 
station until the station-master has 
handed him the hoop. 

No sooner had we arrived back 
on the farm than the eldest lady 
discovered she had left her number 
two handbag somewhere. I wondered 
why she had to travel with two 
handbags, but of course said nothing. 
There was a great deal of telephoning, 
first to Fort Ternan, then to Kisumu 
and then by radio to the prison 
island, where doubtless the Kipsegis 
morse transmitter would be given 
an opportunity of keeping his hand 
in. The bag was found all right, 
but not at the island, or at Kisumu, 
or at Fort Ternan. It was found 
wedged under the seat of the very 
car we had been travelling in. 

Europe may change, Africa may 
change, but ladies with their hand- 
bags—never. 
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DEEP WATERS 





BY J. K. STANFORD 


A SUDDEN impulse made me turn 
southwards that afternoon off the 
main trunk road which ran arrow- 
straight across the Plain. It was 
over six months since I had been 
that way and I had almost forgotten 
the red-bearded savage eccentric, 
David Struan Waters, who lived 
not far away along the valley. 
His last words to me had been a 
phrase some Scotsmen use, “ When 
you pass here again, don’t pass,” and 
I decided to take him at his word. 

It was mid-December now, and 
the valley had changed from the 
green loveliness of June that I 
could still remember, when I had so 
nearly killed ‘ Panee’ Waters’s terrier, 
and stopped because I thought its 
owner had called me an unprint- 
able Hindustani name. There were 
no flowers in the cottage gardens 
that lay beside the road. No swifts 
darted in and out under their 
thatched eaves. On my left the 
marsh - meadows were bleak and 
brown, and the bare beech-trees, 
massed on the slope beyond the 
village, tossed in a westerly gale. 

I drove through the village and 
saw again three or four hundred 
yards beyond it the yellow thatched 
cottage on the slope where the old 
P2 


man had discoursed with me on 
dogs, and life in the India we had 
both served, and the episode he 
had called his ‘murder.’ A wisp 
of smoke from the chimney showed 
me that the house was still occupied, 
and as I slowed to turn into the 
gate, there was the old man himself 
standing in the rough grass among 
his apple-trees, leaning on a long- 
handled hoe. The dog Winston 
sat beside him. Their eyes were 
fixed on the tree-tops behind the 
cottage. 

At the crackle of my car-wheels 
on the gravel, ‘Panee’ Waters 
turned and glared. Then he waved 
a greeting and I stopped the car 
just inside the gate and got out. 

“It’s you, is it, the Heavenborn 
who did not fish in Myitkyina! 
Come in, and we'll have a drink 
later. I’m busy just now.” He 
leaned on his hoe, with his eyes 
fixed again on the tops of the trees, 
like a shepherd watching something 
on a distant fell. The dog Winston 
sniffed round my trouser-legs, then 
sat again expectantly beside his 
master. 

I was puzzled. I stood behind 
the old man and followed his gaze, 
but there was nothing to see except 
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the tossing beech-branches on the 
slope and the windy sky beyond. 

“Any moment now,” he mur- 
mured. “A-ah! there we go!” 
Far away beyond the trees I could 
hear a whistle blown once, and then 
again. Then, ten or twelve seconds 
later, there were two shots in quick 
succession from somewhere above 
the wood, and high over the tree- 
tops appeared a cock pheasant, 
sailing out over the meadow that 
bounded the garden. As he cleared 
the wood he began to slant down, 
rocking slightly with the gale under 
his tail-feathers. I watched him 
plane right across the marsh and 
land in some sedges beyond the 
river three hundred yards behind us. 

“'He’s all right!” grunted the 
old man; “much too classy a 
bird for those blighters in a wind 
like today’s.” I heard a shout from 
beyond the wood and the words, 
“Barney! heel you!” Somebody’s 
dog was running in. 

“Ah, if it’s that old fool up 
there, I shan’t get me dinner,” 
grunted ‘Panee’ Waters. “ He’s 
God’s own gift to a syndicate 
shoot. Hardly touches a feather 

- and he’ll miss worse than usual in 
this wind! Here we go again! 
Sit, Winston !” 

Again the whistle shrilled, thrice, 
and then came a flurry of shots, 
the sound of them spaced out 
along the fringe of the trees. Two 
or three guns must have been 
shooting simultaneously. Once more, 
dim forms appeared over the trees, 
two hen pheasants, both very high 


and thirty yards apart, moving at 





sixty miles an hour and, like the 
first bird, slanting down towards 
the river. 

“They got one then at least,” 
said ‘Panee’ Waters. “I saw it 
hit the trees. Watch this bird now. 
Watch him!” One of the guns 
stationed above the garden had 
fired twice, and high over the house 
appeared another cock. To me he 
looked untouched, but the old man 
knew better. The bird was nearly 
over us in full flight when his head 
went down and he collapsed out 
of the sky, crashing into the garden 
hedge beside the road. “‘ Winston!” 
said the old man; “that’s my dinner, 
not yours. Sit! Lucky one that, 
another twenty feet and he’d have 
fallen into touch.” 

“What do you mean,” I asked, 
“by ‘into touch’ ?” 

“A football expression, my poor 
Heavenborn. Any bird that falls 
between the wood and the road I 
count as still in play, and it’s mine 
unless one of those beggars up 
there happens to see it fall and 
comes after it. They very rarely 
do. If it drops beyond the road, 
it belongs to my landlord and I 
gather it and send it to him with 
my compliments. Those that drop 
in the wood itself the syndicate 
usually see and send their dogs for. 
They belong to them. I think my 
rules are fair, don’t you? I play 
this game once a fortnight from 
mid-November to January.” 

“Where exactly are the guns?” 
I asked. 

“The top edge of the wood is 
the boundary between this estate 
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and their ground. The birds all 
make this way, so they line the 
guns out with their backs to the 
trees and are now driving some kale 
towards us. It’s the sporting way 
to exhibit the birds, tho’ half the 
guns can’t compete with the exhibi- 
tion! Watch thatone now. A-ah!” 

Far down the hanger a cock 
pheasant came in sight, slanting 
very steeply down towards the 
ground. He landed in a flurry of 
wings on the wood-edge a hundred 
yards away. “ Providential!” said 
the old man. “A runner, from the 
looks of him, but he’s dropped in 
my chicken-run which is wired in. 
We'll collect him after the drive. 
That’s a brace anyway.” 

For nearly ten minutes we watched 
the results, as it were, of a drive we 
could not see, results equally invisible 
to the shooters above the wood. We 
saw ten or a dozen birds sail out 
over the trees untouched ; for they 
were high, and borne on the wings 
of the gale. A little covey of part- 
ridges—looking tiny greyish-yellow 
balls at that height—came through 
a gap in the tree-tops and swung out 
over the marshes. The last of the 
five suddenly paused in mid-air, 
towered a dozen feet, then toppled 
headlong into the grass. 

“That’s fallen into touch. My 
landlord’s!” said the old man. 
“That’s four birds left out of 
fifteen in that covey, but the wet 
in July did in most of the rest.” 

Odd shots rang out here and there, 
but nothing more fell on our side of 
the trees. The old man watched 
the last two pheasants sail far away 


beyond the river, leaning with his 
chin on his gnarled hands as they 
grasped the hoe, his keen blue 
eyes moving along the tree-fringe. 
“ They’re border tribes, those birds,” 
he told me, “this wood is their 
dormitory. The survivors will all 
be back at dusk, hiccupping up 
into the trees and congratulating 
one another. They get very cunning 
after a few shoots, and you can see 
the cocks legging it for the horizon 
like foxes the moment a shot’s 
fired. But those chaps up there 
drop enough birds on my land to 
give me a roast pheasant most 
Sundays in winter for me dinner. 
My few perquisites! I reckon 
three broods a year hatch off in 
this garden. Just imagine what a 
Burman or a Shan would make of 
this place. He’d have the whole 
garden baited and little fences here 
and there with springes or some 
sort of noose in the gaps. And 
he’d get thirty brace of birds every 
winter without firing a shot! The 
age-old techniques of primitive man 
which our blasted civilisation has 
forgotten ! ” 

The unseen guns must have picked 
up their birds and moved elsewhere. 
We collected the dead pheasant 
behind us and found the cock in 
the chicken-run also dead, lying on 
his face with wings outstretched 
and his long tail waving in the 
breeze. “Drive your car up to 
the house,” the old man told me, 
“and have a wash. I'll just go 
across the road and pick that part- 
ridge. I'll be with you in five 
minutes.” 
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‘Panee’ Waters’s ‘ withdrawing- 
room’ was as untidy and as com- 
fortable as ever, but today there 
was no Alsatian lurking behind the 
sofa. ‘‘ Where’s Laura?” I asked 
when he came in. 

“She did very well indeed. 
flogged her.” 

“Flogged her? I thought you 
told me you never touched a dog?” 
I recalled the infinitely soothing 
words he had used to that scared, 
savage creature, in tones which 
might have been addressed to an 
invalid wife or child. 

“* Flogged,” he said testily, “a 
modern Army slang-phrase to mean 
sold, pawned or otherwise disposed 
of for profit. Laura’s a police-dog 
now and doing splendidly. Not 
long ago she had nearly a pound 
of choice sirloin out of an Edward- 
boy in Marksmere who threatened 
someone with a dagger. Served 
him dam’ well right! I agree with 
the Lord Chief Justice about cor- 
poreal chastisement. Didn’t you, 
my poor Heavenborn, ever order 
thirty lashes to save some young 
blackguard from a life of bullying 
and crime? Of course you did! 
And wasn’t there an old High Court 
Ruling that ‘the chastisement of 


I 


It’s a silly story, the old man 
said, stirring a huge basin of tea 
on his lap. (The winter day was 
drawing in, but the house lay snug 
below its tall escarpment of trees, 


II 
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wives should ordinarily be effected 
with a light cane or bamboo’? 
We're too soft. These moder 
psycho - twaddlers with German 
names and their leptosomatic types, 
their schizothymes and cyclothymes, 
they're madder than some of 
their patients! They think they’re 
Napoleon or God. Fancy putting 
one of them in charge of Tharra- 
waddy or Henzada in the bad 
old days! We may have been 
useless colonialists but, damn it all, 
we did keep the King’s peace, 
which is more than they can now! 
How often did some bearded usher 
at your school apply the personal 
touch to you?” 

“Often. It didn’t do me any 
harm.” 

“Of course not. But if these 
perverted menaces had their way, 
they’d raise the age of Young 
Persons from eight to seventeen, 
and there’d be an orgy of adolescent 
fire-raising and thuggery and murder 
and the Lord knows what. Incident- 
ally, I’ve got another story for you. 
But have a cheroot. I’ve still got 
a few. And will you drink beer, 
whisky, tea, or milk and soda? 
Till tell you the yarn now, or do 
burglars bore you?” 


III 


protected from the gale which was 
raging over the Plain.) And it’s 
got no proper moral or ending. 
Three years ago we had a positive 
epidemic of country-house robberies 
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all over the county. You couldn’t 
open a newspaper without reading 
how Lady This or Mrs That had 
lost hundreds of pounds of furs and 
jewellery while she was dining out 
or away for the weekend. Served 
’em dam’ well right, I always said, 
having all that valuable stuff in 
their houses and not in the Bank. 
Some of the victims had pretty 
odd names too, and I liked to feel 
it was blackmarket money made by 
foreigners which had never paid 
income tax. And though the police 
never seemed to catch anyone, you 
couldn’t leave a car outside a shop 
for two minutes without a peeler 
trying to pinch you. Typical! All 
employed on silly jobs like car- 
parking and checking dog-licences 
instead of dealing with real crime. 
And as fast as they put anyone 
away, the jail people remit three 
parts of their sentences or send 
them to a prison without bars, 
where they can get a sleeping-out 
pass.—Remember the Jail Revisory 
Board in Burma? They could be 
pretty wet, but these chaps were 
absolutely wringing !—I used to go 
and watch the Courts at work, and 
often wondered why they didn’t 
invite the prisoner up on to the 
bench to ask him confidentially 
what sentence suited him ! 

To crown all, the County Police 
Started a witch-hunt for, of all 
things, game-licences. They used 
to hang about listening for the 
sound of shots and then swoop on 
the shooting-party. They pinched 
the High Sheriff and two Deputy- 
Lieutenants and one stray Member 


of Parliament and our local Com- 
mander-in-Chief, but all the time 
the burglaries were going on and 
there were cars being stolen right 
and left. It was supposed to be a 
cat-burglar gang which came down 
from Surrey in high-powered cars, 
led by an ex-Commando who had 
done time for safe-blowing. I re- 
member the fourth time they asked 
me for my game-licence, I told the 
Inspector, “If you chaps spent 
less time on this job, and more on 
finding out who swiped Lady June 
Dove’s pearls the other night, this 
county might be fit for an ex- 
magistrate to live in!” 

They just grinned. The Force 
have always been quite friendly, 
even apologetic, ever since I was 
cleared of Emma Conock’s murder. 
One night our local peeler, Robert 
Mole, came in to see me. He was 
a decent lad and I was always at 
him to apply for one of the Colonial 
police forces—Kenya, Malaya, Cyprus 
or somewhere—when he’d get his 
bellyful. of proper crime, some 
responsibility and a chance of pro- 
motion. Too promising a lad to 
‘rust unburnished’ on a village 
beat! At last he said, “ Major, 
Ive been asked to see that all 
ladders are locked up in isolated 
houses. Have you one?” “ Yes,” 
I told him, “but if any burglar 
could disentangle it from my tool- 
shed without waking the place, he’d 
have Winston out in no time. It’s 
covered in raspberry nets and garden 
tools and weed-killer tins and the 
Lord knows what. But I'll secure 
jt even more.” 
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He looked at my mantelpiece. 
Then he said, “ Major, when the 
gentry drink in each other’s houses, 
do they always send out cards of 
invitation ?” 

“Not always, Mole,” I said, 
“but there’s a dam’ silly custom of 
formal cocktail- parties all round 
here. A cocktail-party is a lot of 
jackasses and she-asses hee-hawing 
away with their tails in the air. I 
never go if I can help it, as I’m 
deaf and I can’t hear half what’s 
said to me. Also I like to drink 
sitting down in comfort. But it’s 
one way of returning hospitality to 
one’s neighbours. Why do you 
ask?” 

* T’ve noticed,” said Mole, “ that 
in eight out of the last ten burglaries 
reported in the local papers, either 
the house-owners were drinking in 
someone else’s house, or they had 
a party on in their own house at 
the time. It can’t be accidental, 
to my way of thinking: it looks as 
if someone knew which houses to 
go for.” 

“Good for you, Mole!” I told 
him. “At most cocktail - parties 
there’s so much blather and noise, 
a quiet chap could steal the beds 
out of the upstairs windows if he 
tried. And nowadays very few 
houses round here have servants 
living in.” 

He was a persistent lad, Robert 
Mole. “ And how long beforehand 
do they send out the invitations ? ” 

“Two weeks, three weeks.” 

“And it’s a custom with the 
gentry to put the cards up on the 
mantelpiece ? ” 


“Yes. I see what you’re getting 
at. Anybody who visited other 
people’s houses and kept their eyes 
open, could know when they were 
likely to be out and what houses 
were entertaining on any night.” 

ce I see,” 

“But even if that’s possible, the 
houses are scattered over a ten-mile 
radius and you’d have to be dam’ 
mobile to keep an eye on them all 
when they’re empty. Also, there 
are usually dogs left behind. But 
follow that one up, Mole. It may 
be worth it.” 

When Robert Mole left, I could 
see that he thought there might be 
a local gang at work. He’d probably 
been choked off by the detective 
staff and told to get on with his 
pub-closing and checking of licences 
and routine traffic-control at weddings 
or football-matches. 

The curse of a house standing by 
itself outside a village (the old man 
went on, and I thought it was one 
of his conversational tangents) is 
the number of folk who think it’s 
fair game. Americans get out of 
their cars and photograph it and 
ask your name and the house’s 
age. People come in and ask you 
‘just as a matter of interest’ how 
much it would cost to re-thatch. 
Charabancs pull up at the gate to 
gaze their fill at the idle rich living 
in the country. Travellers for the 
weirdest commodities, from Harris 
tweed to fertilisers and peat-fuel, 
try to book orders, all to be paid 
for in advance. Every passing con- 
tractor for miles wants to re-gravel 
your drive for a trifle of forty pounds. 
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Boy Scouts ask permission to camp 
in your meadow: loving couples 
camp without asking. And every 
town picnic-party out for the day 
draws up along my meadow for 
lunch and feeds my old ginger horse 
on cake, and hurls its blasted bun- 
bags and milk-bottles and ice-cream 
cartons over the fence. In fact, it’s 
like Charing Cross at times. But 
I can be pretty rude on occasion, 
as you've probably guessed. So 
can Mr Churchill here. (He grinned 
at Winston, who was asleep on my 
knee.) The last straw was when 
a Fourteenth Day Resurrectionist 
called when I was cooking me 
dinner on a Sunday morning and 
tried to explain the Bible to me 
on the doorstep.—He said it would 
only take five minutes. — Winston 
took action and made the poor 
Resurrectionist think the end of 
the world had come fourteen days 
too soon! He’s got a wonderful 
nose for humbugs and cranks as 
well as rats. 

Well, one night I was reading in 
here at my lectern (the old man 
glanced at it over his spectacles) 
when I heard a car stop at the gate 
and then footsteps on the gravel. 
Winston’s hackles rose and he began 
to say things in a gruff voice. Some- 
one came up to the door and I 
prepared to repel boarders or people 
who wanted to borrow a bicycle- 
pump or a water-can. I switched 
on the porch-light and it was a 
stout elderly woman in black— 
very neat, and leaning on a rubber- 
tipped stick. I could see car lights 
down by the gate. 


“TI apologise deeply,” she began 
in an educated voice, “but my 
motor-car is punctured and my 
little gairl-driver is mending it. 
Could I trespass on your kindness 
to allow me to make a telephone 
call from here? I’m a hideous 
nuisance, I know.”—IJ hadn’t said 
it, but Winston had. 

Her voice sounded Irish, though 
very deep and resonant, so I 
simmered down and so did Winston, 
who had been quite ready to see 
her off the doorstep in two clicks 
of his front teeth. It was raining 
and I felt I couldn’t kick her out 
into the night. 

“ Come in, madam,” I said, “ but 
I don’t believe in telephones or 
radio sets for that matter. What’s 
your trouble ?” 

“’m due with some friends over 
at Hanging Cornford and I want to 
tell them [Ill be late for their 
party.” 

“T’m sorry,” I said. “ There’s 
the Admiral with a telephone three 
hundred yards down the road and 
there’s a telephone call-box a hun- 
dred yards farther on, on the village 
green.” 

“Oh, dear!” she said. “I’m 
too lame to walk there.” 

“Then stay here and have a 
glass of sherry with me. If you’re 
late for a drink-party, you’d much 
better absorb one drink quietly 
instead of having to stand up and 
chatter for it like a bird! Spoils a 
good drink having to blather.” 

“That’s too kind of you. My 
little gairl’s so clever. I know she 
won’t be long. And how utterly I 





agree with you, my dear sir,” she 
added, eying me over her sherry- 
glass. — Her deep voice reminded 
me of old Clara Butt. Ever meet 
her when she was touring Burma ? 
No ?—* And it isn’t as if you get 
a free drink, is it? You’ve merely 
borrowed a drink which sooner or 
later you have to repay. Were you 
ever in India?” 

“Was I not?” I said to her. 
“Over twenty years, for my sins.” 

“How fascinating. So was I. 
I once told a Commissioner’s wife 
exactly where she fitted into the 
scheme of God’s universe.” 

That got me. “I wish J had,” 
I said. “I fought a few Commis- 
sioners in pitched battles but the 
nearest I got to your effort was 
watching a Financial Commissioner’s 
wife fighting a Major-General’s ditto 
as to who went in first at dinner. 
Question of priorities! Most vital. 
I always felt that episode was one 
of the major causes of the Burma 
Rebellion, the Campaign against 
Dyarchy, and the Dissolution of 
the Indian Empire.” 

After that, as you can imagine, 
that old Irish woman and meself, 
both natural rebels, got on together 
like a pair of poets on fire. We 
forgot her party and drank a lot 
of sherry and let our hair down 
over our likes and dislikes. I 
remember her quoting ‘Innisfree’ at 
me and I retaliated with my ‘ Song 
About Town’ which begins— 


‘There is no heather on Hampstead 
Heath 


And Kensal Green is brown. . . .’ 


At last, when we were in full spate, 
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there was a quiet knock on the 
withdrawing-room door, and a girl 
looked round it, short, slim, rather 
nice-looking girl in a sort of 
chauffeur’s uniform, and said, “ Ex- 
cuse me, Mrs Hergreaves, the tyre 
is changed now.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” she 
said. “Tl be with you in two 
minutes.” And when the door 
had closed, “ Most capable girl, 
Doris. Can turn her hand to 
anything. Milk a cow, garden, 
mend a puncture, service a car 
better than any garage, cook, scrub, 
and iron. A treasure indeed!” 

“Where did you get her?” I 
asked. 

* Well, she’s had an unorthodox 
upbringing, poor dear. Her parents 
could not afford her a proper educa- 
tion and I discovered her in what I 
may call very reduced circumstances, 
But she’s making good, I’m glad to 
say, and will go far. Good-bye, 
and a thousand thanks for a delight- 
ful interlude. I live over at Winter- 
borne. You must visit me some 
time and give me my revenge.” 

And she hirpled out of the house 
and down the steps as sprightly as 
a one-legged lark. 

A week later I met Robert Mole 
and asked him how he was getting 
on. “I think,” he said—and Robert 
Mole’s diffidence was an asset: it’s 
the ignorant policemen who are so 
hogheaded and sure—‘“ that my 
idea about the drink-parties may 
have something in it. The Admiral’s 
house down the road was broken into 
last week, but unfortunately he can’t 
be sure of the exact date. They 
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took a fur coat and some valuables 
from cupboards, but his wife didn’t 
discover they were gone till Satur- 
day. He swears the only night he 
was out was when he went to a 
party at Hanging Cornford and 
every other night he and his wife 
were indoors with the doors latched.” 

Somehow his mention of Hanging 
Cornford struck a bell and I re- 
membered the old Irish body who 
had been going there when her 
car broke down. 

“Of course,’ Mole went on, 
“that village is right outside my 
beat, but someone ‘did’ a house 
there that night too. Not the one 
the party was in, but one nearby, 
where the maid was away helping 
with the party.” 

“ Carry on, Mole,” I said, “ you 
may be on to something, but if 
you peelers are all going to be 
taken off other jobs to watch houses 
that are either empty or overflowing 
with drinkers, itll take more time 
than this racket of chasing game- 
licences and dog-licences ! ” 

Well, nothing more happened for 
a week or two, and then one day 
the whole neighbourhood was rock- 
ing with laughter when the Chief 
Constable’s own house over at 
Winterborne St Ives was burgled. 
And he was giving a party. He had 
one constable helping with the 
drinks, two more outside parking 
cars, and two peelers’ wives wash- 
ing glasses or minding people’s 
coats, so they could hardly say it 
was an inside job! Someone had 
Shinned up a drainpipe on to a 
flat roof over the kitchen and entered 


a bathroom window while the party 
was at its height. The Chief 
Constable was furious and the police 
immediately arrested a local cat- 
burglar who was out on licence, 
but they searched him and his 
house and got nowhere. 

So it went on. One or two cases 
every week and not a clue. No big 
hauls but very annoying ones, and 
all within a five- or six-mile radius 
of this valley. At last one night 
Robert Mole banged on my door 
in a flurry about half-past nine and 
said would I keep an eye on a car 
parked down the road about three 
hundred yards away while he went 
to the call-box and telephoned the 
police - station. He wanted them 
to try and contact a police patrol-car. 

I put on a black duffle coat and 
took a stick and a torch and shut 
Winston in the kitchen, for he’s 
too white for night work. He was 
furious, for he thought the stick 
meant rats and Winston considers 
he’s a V.I.P. when it comes to 
rats. I skirted the wood behind 
the garden and could see the side- 
lights of a car parked on the road 
near the far end of my meadow 
where a belt of elm-trees comes 
down from the wood and divides 
it from the next farm. It struck 
me as an odd place to park, unless 
someone was poaching pheasants up 
in the wood. 

I went right along the wood and 
through a gap in the belt and came 
down the barley stubble towards 
the road. It was a steepish field; 
and no one could have seen me 
against the skyline. I got to the 
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road fence and sneaked up behind 
the car. It was a large black saloon 
with sidelights on, facing north 
towards the village, and I could 
see a figure sitting in the near 
front seat. The lights were dim, 
but I took the rear number, BRM 
963. Then I thought I would go 
round and see if it had the same 
number on the front. I sneaked 
back to the elm-belt and down my 
meadow on the other side. I was 
within ten yards of the road when 
I saw the headlights of a car 
approaching from the direction of 
the main road and the village. 
The glow lit up the sky. At the 
same moment I heard somebody 
down by the parked car. Then 
the door slammed gently and the 
engine started. The headlights were 
switched on, and as the oncoming 
car came round the corner, four 
hundred yards away, the first car 
drove off. The two cars met and 
passed each other, both going pretty 
fast, almost opposite my gate. 

The second car roared by me 
at about forty, and I knew it couldn’t 
stop or turn round on that narrow 
road for about half a mile. Think- 
ing the first car must have been a 
poacher’s who had been in the 
wood when I passed along, I went 
home, and as I reached the house 
I heard the other car go roaring 
back towards the village. 

As soon as I got in, I wrote down 
the car number. I expected Robert 
Mole to call in again. When I got 
back to this room, Winston was 
absolutely wild. I thought it was 
dudgeon at not being invited to 


go with me, but his hackles were 
up and, as soon as the door opened, 
he growled and raced upstairs and 
went all over the house sniffing 
and snorting with rage. Knowing 
Winston, I felt sure he would have 
thrown his tongue if he’d heard 
anyone moving about when he was 
shut up in a room downstairs, and 
he’d probably frightened the chap 
away. So I let him out and he 
took a line straight up the garden 
and along the edge of the wood. 
“You old fool! that’s my line 
you’re running,” I told him, but 
he took it straight along the wood 
and down the belt on my side to 
the road. So I apologised to 
Winston. I guessed that whoever 
I'd heard come down to the car 
had followed me along the wood 
and, when I cut through into the 
barley stubble, had made his way 
down the belt to the road where 
the car was parked. 

An hour later Robert Mole came 
in again. I could see he was upset. 
The first question he asked me was 
had I taken the number of the car? 
I told him. “I got the number 
on the back,” I said, “‘ but never 
got a chance to see if it was the 
same on the front.” 

** Well, I saw the number on the 
front,” he told me, “ and I thought 
it was BRM 968. An eight and a 
three look very much alike and I 
might have made a mistake in the 
dark. I didn’t like to stop and peer 
closely as I could see there was 
someone sitting in the car. The 
Marksmere police are verifying that 
number now. It’s not a_ local 
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number at all. 
land.” 

I told him about Winston’s anger 
and said I was sure someone had 
come back along the edge of the 
wood through my garden and may 
even have been trying the back of 
my own house. But once again 
we got nowhere. 

Nothing happened after that for 
another week, except that the police 
started trapping cars on certain 
roads at night in the hopes of catch- 
ing the burglars. All they did was 
to pinch the Chief Constable himself, 
who was late for a dinner-party 
and was doing about seventy down 
a side road. He was stopped so 
abruptly that he nearly ended up 
in the ditch and was very angry 
indeed. After having his own stuff 
pinched, to fall into one of his own 
police-traps was the last straw! 
Also poor little Robert Mole got 
a rocket from his detective sergeant 
for not taking car numbers more 
carefully. Apparently both BRM 
968 and 963 had been checked and 
had complete alibis in Cumberland 
or Durham on the night in question. 

I comforted Robert. “ I shouldn’t 
give a damn about that! If there’s 
really a clever gang at work over a 
wide area, they won’t boggle at a 


It’s from Cumber- 


fudged number-plate. At least, I 
know I shouldn’t. You carry on 
and don’t worry! I spent my 


Official life as a magistrate getting 
rockets. You'll find they bounce 
off you, after a bit, and sometimes 
come back as boomerangs on the 
people that launched them.” 

So that was that. 


One day I 














got a note from old Mrs Hergreaves, 
asking me about ten days ahead 
to come and have a quiet drink. 
‘I meant to have asked you before,’ 
she wrote, ‘ but I’ve been so dread- 
fully worried. My cottage was 
broken into a fortnight ago and 
they took my few little bits of 
jewellery and one or two priceless 
rugs. The police don’t seem to do 
anything, do they? Even in County 
Galway they’d have arrested somebody 
by now!’ 

As it happened, I couldn’t go on 
the night she suggested as it clashed 
with the one party I go to every 
year, at Wooten Manor, where my 
landlord lives—Jim Horsey, a charm- 
ing old squire. 

That night I dressed myself up 
like a sore toe (the old man glanced 
contentedly at his patched corduroys 
and the tattered waistcoat he was 
wearing under a leather jerkin) and 
shut the house up. I took Winston, 
as the local village boys had a quaint 
habit, when there were cocktail- 
parties, of monkeying with the plug- 
leads or radiator caps on people’s 
cars, and a dog might deter them. 
When the Admiral gave a party one 
year they immobilised two Rolls 
and a Bentley, and the poor old 
sailor had to get out his Land- 
Rover and tow the b——y things 
up and down the road before they 
spotted what was wrong ! 

It was a big party, half the county 
there, cars on two sides of the house 
and more parked up the drive at 
Wooten. I made my salaams to 


old Lady Horsey, collected a drink 
and drifted across one of the two 


















big rooms, which were both full of 
people standing up and shouting 
in each other’s ears. Who should 
I see at the far end but Mrs Her- 
greaves, rubber-tipped stick and all, 
sitting on a sofa! She patted the 
sofa and said, “Come and talk to 
me, Major Waters. What a dreadful 
rookery of penguins, aren’t they ? 
We two old has-beens can sit and 
have a chat and ‘ let the lave go by.’ ” 

Well, we blathered of this and 
that for half an hour while the room 
got fuller, the noise more deafening 
and the smoke rose in clouds to 
the chandelier. At last she said, 
“I must be off. My little gairl 
has her music practice tonight. 
Come and see me soon and we’ll 
talk of the Golden East. Even the 
thugs and the bugs seem romantic 
at this distance of time, don’t 
they now?” 

She limped off to say good night 
to the Horseys and I thought 
perhaps I'd better circulate a bit. 
By sheer luck I bumped into Jim 
Horsey himself with a jug of some 
sparkling poison in his hand. 
** Panee,” he said in an undertone, 
“if you sneak round the corner 
into my library, you'll find some 
whisky and a siphon there. Give 
yourself a peg and I'll join you if 
and when I can. Aren’t these 
parties hell!” 

So I stole out to the library and 
found no one except my time- 
honoured friend, Haig and Haig, 
and a siphon, and after due refresh- 
ment I looked at the books on Jim 
Horsey’s shelves. The curtains 
weren’t drawn and it was a glorious 
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night of moonlight, so I thought 
I'd wander out on the terrace and 
get some air, after all that chaos 
and smoke next door. I opened 
the french windows and went out 
and round towards the water-garden 
through a gap in a great clipped 
yew-hedge on the east side of the 
house. I was standing there, look- 
ing down towards the river, in the 
shadow of the hedge, when some- 
thing dropped with a plop on the 
grass from an upper window. I 
turned, and could see somebody 
going towards the stable - yard 
with something bulky under its 
arm. I looked up at the house, and 
at that moment a slim dark figure, 
which must have been crouching 
on the window- ledge, leaped or 
dived in a long graceful curve— 
which reminded me of our old 
Burmese flying squirrels—from the 
window-ledge to a drainpipe and 
shinned down it. To my amaze- 
ment, it was a small girl, in a dark 
livery coat and trousers, with a 
beret on her head. She was down 
in a flash, but as she reached the 
ground I moved pretty quickly 
towards her, put a hand on her 
shoulder, and said, “ Where are 
you going to, my pretty maid ! ” 
She turned in a flash and struck 
at my throat with the side of her 
hand. I grappled with her and we 
rolled on the grass together in a 
proper mix-up. She was as tough 
and slippery as india-rubber and 
kneed me in the stomach and bit 
my ear like a weasel. Then two 
things happened almost at once. 
Winston, who, like his illustrious 
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namesake, smelleth the battle afar 
off, appeared from nowhere and 
made a flank attack which removed 
a large piece of her trousers. And 
simultaneously there was a strong 
confused smell of dry martini and 
mink and moth-balls behind me, 


I'd never before been throttled 
scientifically (the old man went on 
dreamily, as other people might 
say ‘I’ve never actually seen the 
Parthenon or the Taj Mahal’), and 
the sudden pressure on my throat 
made me loose my hold on the 
girl. She got up and vanished into 
the darkness, giving me an incon- 
gruous glimpse of a white haunch 
in the moonlight, and I wrestled to 
loose the handkerchief round my 
neck. Winston, bless his heart, 
turned his attention to the new 
attacker. His teeth didn’t seem to 
make much impression on the mink 
coat, although we found two tooth- 
holes in it later. Anything might 
have happened if Robert Mole 
hadn’t also appeared suddenly from 
nowhere and, forgetting all the 
tules of arrest, dotted the old girl 
one on the funnybone with his 
truncheon. (She had a capped 
elbow like a horse, for weeks after !) 
She dropped the handkerchief and 
began to swear like a master of 


Well, the rest was rather anti- 
climax (the old man said). You'd 
have laughed to see us all at the 


and a soft Irish voice said, “ Shame 
on you now, Major, to be interfer- 
ing with a poor gairl in the moon- 
light, even if you have drink taken ! ” 
A handkerchief was whipped round 
my neck from behind and was 
twisted tight round my windpipe. 


foxhounds. A noble flow of ripe 
invective! “You b——y young 
fool!” she told Robert Mole at 
last. “I was just going to give 
this drunken old something in charge 
for a criminal assault on my poor 
little gairl!” 

I got up gasping for breath and 
thinking all the thoughts proper 
to an ex-beak who is caught red- 
handed in highly suspicious circum- 
stances, like some old gentleman in 
Hyde Park. But Robert Mole never 
turned a hair. 

“ Certainly, madam,” he said, 
“and I shall want you also 
to come along to the station as 
well.” 

** And what the devil and all for, 
pray ? ”? 

** Among other things, having two 
different number-plates on your car,” 
said Robert. “ We’ll sort the other 
charges when I’ve seen what’s in 
those bags. And I shall want that 
handkerchief of yours, too, as an 
exhibit.” 


police-station, with the old lady 
looking most imposing in the mink 
coat and trying to browbeat the 
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sergeant into charging me with 
attempted rape. The first anti- 
climax came when the sergeant made 
her take it off and found Lady 
Horsey’s name in the coat-pocket ! 
Later, old Jim refused to bring a 
charge. He said his wife needed 
the coat badly and he was blowed 
if he wanted it knocking about in 
police custody for months until 
the case came on; and, as regards 
the other things they’d taken, he’d 
always made it a rule like the Arabs 
that a guest in his house could do 
no wrong ! 

So it all fell flat, but two very 
interesting things came out. The 
first was the girl. She’d been a 
trapeze artist and juggler in Bill 
Dangerfield’s circus until her fingers 
proved too light for the manage- 
ment. That was what the old 
woman meant by saying she could 
‘turn her hand to anything.’ She’d 
been sent to an approved school— 
which was ‘the reduced circum- 
stances’ the old lady had found 
her in—but they'd let her out 
prematurely on licence. It was 
certainly an education to see the 
way she flung herself out of that 
upper window almost horizontally. 
And the car had number-plates with 
a set of numbers on each side: 
two turns of a screw and they 
turned upside down, a most useful 
gadget, especially as ome was a 
Cumberland number. No wonder 
the old lady had never let the car 
go into a garage for servicing ! 





DEEP WATERS 


And, one way and another, they 
found nothing in her house from 
previous cases that they could pin 
on her, except her own rugs which 
she’d reported as stolen. But Robert 
Mole got commended, and is now 
an inspector in Kenya. The local 
burglaries stopped. The girl went 
back to the school which was sup- 
posed to have been approving her, 
and old Mrs Hergreaves left Winter- 
borne to be matron in a Spastic 
Home. I mean to go down and visit 
her some day and discover where she 
learned that very neat throttling trick 
with the handkerchief. Most deft! 


** But it does show you, doesn’t 
it, how little one knows of one’s 
neighbours in a quiet country parish ? 
For all I know, my dear Heavenborn, 
you yourself have a very murky past. 
Have you?” 

“Probably,” I told him. ‘“ Your 
Winston anyway accepts me as an 
honest man.” He was snoring on 
my knee. 

** Winston’s much too sentimental, 
and a snob. If anyone offers him 
lap-room, Winston treats him with 
the same uncritical appraisal as if he 
was wearing an Old Etonian tie, or 
the V.C. Must you be going? 
Come again one day and we'll 
discuss the glorious East. Though, 
to quote the lamented Mrs Her- 
greaves, I don’t find that ‘ even the 
thugs and the bugs seem romantic,’ 
now that I’ve actually experienced 
thuggee in my own person.” 
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COMMENT 


THE prolonged bombardment of 
Quemoy created an anxious and 
menacing situation. The purpose 
is at present obscure. Mao Tse- 
tung may merely be shaking a big 
stick at Chiang Kai-shek, possibly 
in the hope of alarming the Ameri- 
cans into a less intractable frame of 
mind about the admission of Com- 
munist China into the company of 
the United Nations. The bombard- 
ment, however, may be preparatory 
to an attempted seizure of the 
offshore islands held by the National- 
ists, or to the invasion of Formosa 
itself. Or it may simply be part 
of the general war of nerves the 
Communists are carrying on against 
the United States. 

Whatever may be the motive 
hehind the bombardment, in this 
country there is a strong feeling 
that while we would face a war 
against Soviet Russia, if such a war 
is inevitable, we do not care for the 
idea of being involved in one over 
a small island in the China Seas, of 
which most people had not heard 
till the other day. At the same 
time, with our precarious foothold 
in Hong Kong, we are bound to be 
painfully interested in what is hap- 
pening to the south-west of it, the 
more so as we have an uncomfortable 
feeling that the Americans are not 
logically in a very strong position. 
We accept the fact of their old 
friendship with Chiang Kai-shek, 


even though we do not share it, 
believing the American hopes of 
his eventual return to the mainland 
to be illusory. What most of our 
people feel, however, is that Chiang 
Kai-shek cannot have it both ways. 
He can remain peacefully in Formosa 
under the protection of the Seventh 
Fleet. Or he can pursue his designs 
for the reconquest of China, or at 
least for the embarrassment of Mao 
Tse-tung by alarums and excursions, 
relying on his own unaided resources 
to withstand any counter-attack. In 
other words, he can be quiescent 
and defended, or aggressive and 
unhelped. The unreasonable ex- 
pectation would be that he could 
attack the mainland when and where 
he chose, but that if the Com- 
munists attacked him in return, 
the Americans would defend him. 
Theoretically he is in this happy 
position, though in practice the 
Americans, who are the last people 
to want to start trouble in the Far 
East, have been keeping their pro- 
tégé in Formosa fairly quiet. The 
restraining hand, however, as the 
Communists are well aware, might 
one day be withdrawn. 

The Americans, of course, are in 
a dilemma. If they now go to the 
help of Chiang Kai-shek, they may 
precipitate an all-out war with China, 
and if they do not, Chiang Kai-shek 
will be overwhelmed, Formosa lost, 
and the American policy for the 
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Far East tumbled into ruin. Mean- 
while we have our own apprehen- 
sions. The Americans are our allies, 
and while we might hope (probably 
vainly) to keep out of their quarrel 
with Communist China, we cannot 
blind ourselves to the probability 
that if Formosa falls, the next item 
on the agenda will be Hong Kong, 
which is practically indefensible. 

The strategic importance of Que- 
moy is in dispute. Chiang Kai-shek 
has always said that its retention is 
vital to the safety of Formosa. The 
Communists, on the other hand, 
have frequently declared that the 
presence of a hostile army so close 
to their shores is intolerable. That 
both are probably right in their 
assertions makes the whole position 
more difficult. In the end we shall 
have peace so long as the Com- 
munists want peace. If they want 
war, they will find it an easy task 
to create the necessary incident. 


The resolution on the Middle 
East, passed unanimously by the 
Assembly of the United Nations in 
August, had a rather mixed reception 
from public opinion in the countries 
chiefly concerned. On the whole 
the verdict was favourable, and it 
is a little difficult to discern the 
grounds on which a leading American 
commentator described the result 
as a shattering defeat for Western 
policy. The Anglo-American inter- 
ventions in Lebanon and Jordan 
were not condemned, and the pro- 
posal that the American and British 
troops in occupation should be re- 
placed by some form of action on 


the part of the United Nations was 
approved. What more could we 
want or have hoped for from the 
Assembly ? The Russians had much 
more cause for dissatisfaction ; for 
their own resolution was rejected 
at once and their original purpose— 
to secure a forthright condemnation 
of the United States and Britain— 
was frustrated. There can be little 
consolation in asking themselves what 
else Mr Gromyko could have done. 
He could hardly have voted against 
a resolution supported by all the 
Arab countries he was professing 
to help. The fact that the Russians 
turned their attention so quickly to 
Formosa and Iceland may be an 
indication of a consciousness of hav- 
ing suffered a diplomatic reverse 
over the Middle East. 

Much now hangs upon the success 
of Mr Hammarskjéld’s hegira, which 
will demonstrate how far the new- 
found unity of the Arab League 
represents a real change of mind, and 
how far it was merely a manceuvre. 
Iraq is settling down under its new 
government. It has given assurances 
that it has no designs on the property 
of the British Petroleum Oil Com- 
pany, and has so far shown little 
anxiety for a political union with 
the United Arab Republic. Lebanon 
is quieter, and Egypt, where the 
economic situation continues to be 
highly precarious, has given indica- 
tions of a belated desire to come 
to terms with the West. 

If the violence of the radio war, 
directed from Cairo, has abated a 
little, the position of Jordan still gives 
cause for anxiety. King Hussein 
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has been busy purging his govern- 
ment and army of disaffected or 
unreliable elements, but the stability 
of his throne, in the last of the Hashe- 
mite kingdoms of Arabia, remains 
uncertain. His finances are desperate 
—more desperate even than Colonel 
Nasser’s—and without help from 
outside, the country can hardly 
survive. The annual subsidy, which 
was to have replaced the one given 
by Britain and withdrawn after the 
departure of Glubb Pasha, has never 
been more than fractionally paid, 
and now—with the government of 
Iraq in unfriendly hands—is most 
unlikely to be paid at all. King 
Hussein can only pin his hopes on 
the plain fact that the United States 
and Britain cannot afford to see him 
go under and the United Arab 
Republic gain from bankruptcy what 
it failed to win by force. 


If ever there was a dispute which 
should have been settled swiftly 
and satisfactorily by negotiation or 
arbitration, it was the trouble over 
Iceland’s territorial limits at sea. 
It is easy to say that the solution 
is not for Britain to send frigates 
to protect her trawlers; it is even 
easier to point out that no country 
has the right unilaterally to expand 
its territorial limits to the manifest 
prejudice of its neighbours. Why 
should a country stop at twelve 
miles, or at twenty, or at any other 
line it fancies, or go on till it reaches 
some other country’s territorial limit, 
to a reductio ad absurdum that left 
no free waters between them at 
all? If Iceland is to extend its 


limits to twelve miles, why should 
not Norway or the Faroe Islands 
or Canada follow suit? (We can 
imagine the uproar in the United 
States and France if the Grand 
Banks, for example, were suddenly 
put out of bounds to their trawlers !) 

The claim has only to be stated 
for its absurdity to be apparent. 
At the moment the quarrel is about 
fishing, but the territorial limit has 
other implications—oil under the sea, 
for instance, or the passage of ships 
in time of war. Obviously these 
are questions which must be ordered 
internationally, not by any individual 
country laying down the law. 

The Icelanders’ argument is that 
fish is almost their only asset and 
that their waters are being over- 
trawled. Those are perfectly good 
points which should and would 
weigh heavily in any settlement. 
The trouble really began some years 
ago when Iceland, unilaterally as 
now, extended its limits from three 
miles to four. We protested and, 
when our objections were disregarded, 
put a ban on the landing of Icelandic 
fish in Britain. This was a serious 
blow from the country which hitherto 
had been Iceland’s best customer ; 
and the Soviet Union saw its chance. 
Iceland was not only a member of 
N.A.T.O.; it also harboured a valu- 
able American base at Keflavik. In 
two years Russia quietly increased 
her exports to the island by 40 per 
cent and her imports from it by 100 
per cent. Iceland is rapidly becom- 
ing another Soviet economic satellite ~ 
and her relations with N.A.T.O. are 
in jeopardy. It is not perhaps an 
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extravagant presumption that the 
new claim put forward by the Ice- 
landic Communist Minister of Fish- 
eries originated, not in Reykjavik, 
but in Moscow, and is another move 
in Russia’s cold war against the West. 

As has so often happened lately, 
the West has been taken by surprise, 
confronted with some adverse event 
which ought never to have developed. 
A poor island like Iceland, in a 
geographical position of strategic 
importance, cannot just be left to 
fend for itself. It is as much an 
undeveloped country as any in Africa 
or Asia, and qualifies as clearly for 
the economic aid the United States 
and Britain are giving to their less 
prosperous brethren. Possibly there 
is not very much development to 
be done in a volcanic island close 
to the Arctic Circle; but what can 
be done should be done, if we are 
not to see Iceland shedding its old 
friends and seeking new ones else- 
where. All this is easy to see and 
to say now: the pity is that it was 
not seen and said long ago. The 
dispute may be dismissed as a storm 
round a trawler, and so far the 
exchanges between frigates, gunboats 
and fishermen have been fairly good- 
tempered, but too many people are 
hanging round whose business it is 
to create trouble, and one day, unless 
we are very careful (and even perhaps 
if we are), the lumps of salt cod 
with which the fishermen and the 
Icelanders have been bombarding 
each other may be exchanged for 
more damaging missiles. 


The racial riots in Nottingham 


and Notting Hill were a disgraceful 
business, bringing shame to Britain 
and a certain amount of complacent 
schadenfreude to places like Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and the back veld 
of South Africa. 

The danger is that in our disgust 
at these outbreaks of hooliganism, 
we may lose sight of essentials and 
fall back upon panic legislation. 
The first essential surely is that 
order should be maintained and 
that disturbances of this kind should 
be sternly suppressed. How far 
racial feeling by itself is at the 
bottom of these is doubtful. Cer- 
tainly the immigration of coloured 
people from the West Indies and 
West Africa has created tensions. 
So long as there were more jobs 
than people to fill them, no problem 
of unemployment arose ; but at the 
first hint of a recession, when men 
began to be discharged, people were 
bound to ask why all those coloured 
men were allowed into the country 
to take work away from Britons. 
Housing, too, was always a trouble, 
for there have never been enough 
houses to go round; and probably 
the sight of young coloured men, 
with wages far higher than they had 
ever known in their own countries, 
competing in dance halls and the 
like for the favours of white girls, 
stirred up some resentment. Whether 
this was exploited by the Com- 
munists or the neo-Fascists does 
not matter very much, although 
some attention is rightly being paid 
to the activities of Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s resuscitated organisation. 

What does matter and is quite 
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clear is that mob violence is never 
the right answer to a grievance; 
and a phenomenon, now familiar 
to the police, is the Teddy-boy, 
who seems to have been the trouble- 
maker in chief at Nottingham and 
Notting Hill. He may not be par- 
ticularly moved by racial feelings, 
but he is anxious to assert his own 
unattractive personality and to use 
his knuckle-dusters and flick knives 
on the rest of the community, black 
or white. The coloured immigrants 
have given him what he thinks is a 
good excuse for brawling in the 
streets; but he would still brawl 
if every coloured man in Britain 
were deported. 

Before the war the exuberance 
of the adolescent was largely sub- 
limated by the various boys’ clubs 
and organisations, which provided a 
mental and physical outlet for the 
young men in our cities. Nowadays 
these clubs and organisations work 
under increasing difficulties. The 
supply of young public school men 
who gave voluntary service has dim- 
inished, mainly through the changed 
economic circumstances, the young 
man who has to earn his living and 
put in a full day’s work in a city 
office being disinclined to spend his 
evenings at a club for working 
boys ; while the Welfare State had 
encouraged the idea that such service 
is no longer either necessary or 
democratic. Moreover, the clubs 
and organisations which still struggle 
on have become a special target for 
Teddy-boys, who have compelled 
some of them to close down. 
Yet something of the sort is really 


what the Teddy-boy himself most 
needs. The remedy is not to send 
these young hooligans to prison or 
to approved schools, but to try to 
establish conditions in which boys 
will not become hooligans. The 
solution will not be easy to find, 
one difficulty being that today 
the adolescent gets such wages as 
his father at his age would not 
have dreamed of demanding; and 
another that film and television too 
often invest violence and thuggery 
with a spurious glamour. 
Incidentally, the Russians, who 
are inclined to claim that they were 
the original discoverers of every- 
thing, have been pointing out that 
the bourgeois world cannot have 
full rights in the Teddy-boy. As 
long ago as the eighteenth century 
and the reign of Peter the Great, 
Russia produced an almost identical 
phenomenon, strangely clad and un- 
social in habit. The modern Marxist 
is less anxious to call attention to 
the later brand of the same article 
who may be encountered today in 
the streets of Leningrad and Moscow ; 
for he is the child, not of a decadent 
boyar, but of a good proletarian, 
who by hard work and loyal conduct 
has risen to affluence in the Com- 
munist state, but has unfortunately 
failed to bring up his children 
properly. Whatever the parentage 
may be, however, the habits are 
constant and the nuisance continues. 
If the Russians want to claim the 
Teddy-boys as their own invention, 
they are welcome to the discredit. 
What should concern us seriously 
is the need to avoid mixing up the 
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two questions of race riots and col- 
oured immigration. There has been 
talk of deporting the immigrants. 
A disreputable minority of them 
have engaged in the practices of 
gangsters and are due for deportation 
anyhow, regardless of colour; but 
in the vast majority of cases the 
immigrants have been the victims, 
not the aggressors, and are law- 
abiding citizens who have come here 
to earn an honest livelihood. 

Even before the race riots, there 
was talk, of a serious and reasonable 
kind, of the desirability of ending 
the unrestricted entry into Britain 
of Africans and West Indians. Al- 
though there are strong objections 
to closing the gates of the mother 
country against any citizen of the 
Commonwealth, it is sometimes over- 
looked that every other fully self- 
governing country in it has restric- 
tions on entry, and that the origin 
of these is not always colour. Other 
considerations also apply. In a time 
of economic depression no country 
wishes to increase unemployment by 
admitting the unemployed from else- 
where ; and if the governments were 
ready to open the doors, the trade 
unions would not be. There is 
therefore nothing outrageous in the 
suggestion that we should do as 
others are doing and establish a 
quota for immigrants even from 
Commonwealth countries. Whether 
it is desirable that we should do so 
is another question, the answer to 
which probably depends upon the 
extent to which advantage is being 
taken of the present freedom of 
entry, the conduct of the immigrants 


themselves, and the state of the 
labour market. A better solution 
might be a voluntary restriction car- 
ried out by the countries of the 
immigrants. The important point 
is that if in future any restrictions 
are laid on, they should apply to 
everyone, irrespective of colour or 
of the Commonwealth country of 
origin. In a multi-racial Common- 
wealth like ours, no distinction would 
be tolerable. 

In any case, the race riots are 
irrelevant; for if there were no col- 
oured men available, the Teddy-boys 
would simply find other victims. 


Little Rock, Arkansas, is another 
place which has won unenviable 
prominence in the news. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
having overruled the stay ordered 
by the St Louis Court of Appeals, 
integration ‘must be effective im- 
mediately.’ Despite the objections 
of Governor Faubus, schools must 
therefore be open at once to children 
of colour. 

On the ethics of the decision 
there can hardly be two opinions 
outside the Deep South, but three 
points are in danger of being over- 
looked. The first is that when a 
practice like segregation has always 
existed, a more gradual approach 
to de-segregation may be the wiser 
course. The practice is anyhow 
disappearing, and there is some force 
in the argument for allowing free 
play for what our Fabians used to 
call ‘ the inevitability of gradualness.’ 

The second point is constitutional. 
Education is the business of the 
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State, not of Washington, and the 
old cause of State Rights has num- 
erous champions in the South. The 
position is not unlike that which 
existed at the outbreak of the Civil 
War nearly a hundred years ago. 
What the more enlightened South- 
emers were supporting was not 
slavery. Many of them, like Robert E. 
Lee, had already freed their slaves, 
What they could not tolerate was 
the Federal denial of the right of a 
State, if it so wished, to leave the 
Union; and constitutionally they 
were probably right. Ifthe Supreme 
Court forces the pace in Arkansas, 
a great many Southerners who have 
abandoned segregation in the schools 
will support Governor Faubus’s 
stand for State Rights. It is a fair 
supposition that at the end of Sep- 
tember, when the people of Arkansas 
voted de-segregation down by a large 
majority, they were thinking as much 
of State Rights as of a colour bar. 
The third point is that in the 
dispute at Little Rock people are 
losing sight of the harm that is 
being done to the children, black 
as well as white, who are losing 
valuable educational time. What is 
worse, they are being brought up 
in an atmosphere of racial antago- 
nism. A sense of race is normally 
Not strong in children, but it seems 
that white parents have been encour- 
aging their boys to make trouble 
over the appearance of coloured 
boys, while the coloured boys are 
being encouraged to present them- 
selves at school in defiance of white 
Opinion. Both for the education of 
the boys and the future of the 


country this kind of political and 
racial warfare among the young 
should at all costs be avoided. 


The death of Strijdom, the Prime 
Minister of the Union of South 
Africa, removed from the scene a 
man whom this country had little 
cause to love. He was not, however, 
so stern and unbending as the public 
believed and as his Parliamentary 
utterances suggested. Apart from 
his pursuit of apartheid and his 
hankering after a republic, which 
perhaps half the white and nine- 
tenths of the black people do not 
want, he was devoted to Rugby 
football ; he married an actress, an 
unlikely matrimonial venture for an 
Afrikaner of the old sort; and at 
one time he was an ostrich farmer. 
Though his words showed an un- 
compromising refusal to deviate by 
an inch from his proclaimed con- 
victions, in action he was more 
pliable. He did nothing to start 
the republican machinery working, 
and even showed some friendly feel- 
ing towards Ghana, which represents 
all that the exponents of apartheid 
most dread. 

Office undoubtedly had its usual 
mellowing effect on him. Whether 
it will have the same effect on his 
successor, Dr Verwoerd, remains to 
be seen. He was the choice of the 
extremists, whose predominance over 
the more moderate Nationalists of 
the Cape Province was asserted by 
the Caucus when they made their 
choice. Even more than Strijdom, — 
Dr Verwoerd is pledged to the 
policies of apartheid and a republic, 
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He may, however, like Strijdom, 
discover that South Africa’s revenue 
depends on the Rand, which in 
turn depends on the availability of 
that black labour which Dr Ver- 
woerd is nominally resolved to 
eliminate. Apartheid as a theory 
has its attractions for the white 
South African, Dutch or British ; 
as a practice it will lose a lot of its 
popularity if it is accompanied by 
higher taxes and a lower standard of 
living. There are also economic 
advantages in the Commonwealth 
connection which might remain if 
the Union followed the Indian ex- 
ample and became a republic within 
the Commonwealth, but would be 
forfeited if she left the Common- 
wealth altogether. 

Whatever Dr Verwoerd’s choice 
may be, he has the advantage 
of an impregnable Parliamentary 
majority. The United Party is 
again in the doldrums, from which 
its leader, Sir de Villiers Graaf, after 
a promising start, seems unable to 
lift it. The Party’s real trouble 
is that it is hopelessly divided. One 
wing almost agrees with the native 
policy of the Nationalists; another 
wing is Liberal; and in between 
is a mass of politicians who hardly 
know what they want, but have an 
almost equal dislike of Nationalists 
and Liberals. The Party’s only 
hope is that a similar rift, which 
already exists in the Nationalist 
Party, will widen and that the Cape 
Nationalists will be separated from 
their colleagues of the Transvaal. 


Between the former and about two- 
thirds of the United Party there is 
no difference so serious as to rule 
out a coalition of a kind; but the 
trouble is that the price for such a 
coalition would probably be the split- 
ting of the United Party, too; so 
that, whatever happens, the outlook 
is not very bright. 


Although nothing can quite replace 
that official biography which, by 
Lord Milner’s request, was never 
written of him, Sir Evelyn Wrench’s 
Life + makes a contribution to the 
understanding of the character and 
work of a great man, although Mr 
Crankshaw’s ‘The Forsaken Idea’ 
was a more penetrating study of his 
thought. Sir Evelyn’s book has 
some obvious faults. He hardly 
brings out the tremendous influence 
of Jowett on one of his most favoured 
pupils; and in the later chapters 
there is sometimes a little too much 
Wrench and too little Milner. Nor 
does Sir Evelyn adequately emphasise 
the striking impact of Milner on 
the young men of his South African 
* Kindergarten.’ 

On the credit side, apart from 
some interesting and hitherto un- 
published material about Milner’s 
youth, Sir Evelyn gives a new 
appraisement of his services in Egypt 
and South Africa, and in the War 
Cabinet during the critical months 
of 1918, when the British front was 
broken and, almost on his unshared 
responsibility, Milner created the 
single command of Marshal Foch. 


4 * Alfred Lord Milner, The Man of no Illusions.’ By Sir Evelyn Wrench. (Eyre 


& Spottiswoode.) 
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South Africa remains the scene 
of Milner’s most important work ; 
and anyone not already convinced 
by the two volumes of ‘ The Milner 
Papers,’ edited by Cecil Headlam, 
should study Sir Evelyn’s account, 
which completely disposes of the 
current Afrikaner legend about the 
South African War and British 
policy. According to the legend, 
Britain, greedy for the gold of the 
Rand, sent Milner out to pick a 
quarrel with President Kruger and 
then flung all the resources of the 
Empire in to crush the heroic resist- 
ance of two small peace-loving 
republics. 

The truth, as told by Sir Evelyn, 
is that Milner went to South Africa 
in 1897 knowing that his task as 
High Commissioner would be ex- 
tremely hard, but determined to 
try by peaceful means to secure 
justice for the Uitlanders of Johannes- 
burg, whose treatment was clearly 
an infringement of Article XXVI. 
of the Convention of 1881. His 
correspondence with Chamberlain 
proves his pacific intentions, and 
he gave up hope of a peaceful settle- 
ment only when, after the Bloem- 
fontein Conference, he realised that 
the Boers were determined to fight, 
rather than to yield an inch. Many, 
in fact, were determined to fight 
anyhow, one prominent Free Stater 
going so far as to declare his fear 
that Chamberlain ‘ will cheat us out 
of the war and consequently the 
opportunity of annexing the Cape 
Colony and Natal.’ The Boers were 
confident of victory, not entirely 
without reason, for their Commandos 


outnumbered the British troops in 
South Africa by about two to one 
and had more powerful artillery. 
Fortunately the Boers, though mag- 
nificent tacticians, were poor strat- 
egists. In the first weeks of war 
they could have swept the British 
out of both colonies if they had 
been ready to leave small forces 
to contain White in Ladysmith and 
Kekewich in Kimberley and had 
pushed on to the capture of Cape 
Town and Durban. Milner was 
fully aware of this danger, which 
was his most grievous anxiety in the 
last months of 1899 ; and obviously, 
deprived of the ports, the British 
would have taken much longer 
to mount their counter-attack. In 
the circumstances, Milner’s calm, 
patience and courage were priceless 
assets to the Imperial cause and 
made him such a leader as the 
Cape loyalists had never before had. 

After victory Milner preached and 
practised magnanimity. His hope 
was that emigration on a large scale 
would balance the Dutch prepon- 
derance in the country districts, and 
that after a few years as a Crown 
Colony, a loyal and liberalised people 
would: be ready for self-government 
and eventually for Union, as a 
Dominion of the Empire. But the 
pace was forced, and Milner went 
home an anxious and disappointed 
man, his great work of reconstruction 
forgotten before it was finished. 
Although the conduct of Botha and 
Smuts in 1914 appeared to falsify 
his forebodings, later events have 
done much to justify them. 

Apart from his services in the 
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War Cabinet, where Milner was 
Lloyd George’s most trusted lieu- 
tenant, his later career was a study 
in frustration, and when finally he 
became Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and in a position to develop 
his ideas for the British Empire, 
he was a tired, spent man. 

He himself once said that he was 
an anachronism, born either too late 
or too soon. Undoubtedly he was 
a bad politician, hating the shifts 
and compromises inseparable from 
political life. He was a natural in- 
dependent and therefore had neither 
taste for, nor place in, the Party war. 
Shy and reserved, he was unable 


as a rule to project his personality 
from a platform, and his speeches, 
packed with thought, were better 
read than heard. But with these } 
handicaps, he was a prophet, as }} 
penetrating in his analysis of the | 
present as in his forecast of the 
future ; and carefully as he shunned 
the limelight, those who knew him 
set a just value on his wisdom, 
integrity and courage. And although 
his own people neglected or misused 
him, they were vaguely conscious 
of the quality of the material they 
were ignoring. In a bitter hour of 
need they turned to him, and he 
did not fail them. 
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The Rt. Hon. LORD HAILSHAM, Q.C. 
APPEALS FOR 
CANCER RESEARCH 


Lord Hailsham writes: “The Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund, which is under the 
highest medical and scientific direction, is 
continually engaged in the work of Cancer 
Research in its own modern laboratories. 
The work is now to be still further increased 
in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Very heavy expenditure is involved, and 
help is urgently needed from generous- 
hearted people to meet the cost. I hope, 
therefore, that the appeal may evoke a 
most generous response.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 
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Please send a gift to the Hon. Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
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Courses direct from Paris. Send 4d. stamp for 
FREE illustrated brochure. Paris A.B.C. SCHOOL 


OF Art Lrtp. (DeprT. 49), 211 PICCADILLY, 
Lonpon, W.1. 


SCHOOL FEES. A great many parents have 
safeguarded their children’s education by means of 
our Insurance of School Fees Scheme. If you 
would like to do so too, please ask for particulars. 

Phe cost is very mode:ate. GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
Co. Ltp., 68 KING WILLIAM Street, E.C.4— 
Telephone MINcing Lane 2555. 
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matured, pressed and prepared in the old- 
time manner. In the bowl of a good briar 
it burns with rare serenity—yielding with 
an exquisite grace to the courtship of the 
connoisseur. 
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“I have been a pipe smoker for over 50 
years—and Old Gowrie is the best tobacco 
I have come across.” 
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